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BADEN BADEN. 


After,such a season as this, who would not like to pass a 
quiet month at Baden Baden? A quiet month! That is not 
so'éasy ‘in ‘the midst of fetes set in motion by the indefatigable 
M. Benaget—M. Edouard Benazet, a worthy son of his father 
——and patronized, bodily and spiritually, by the Grand Duke 
Lebpold! thé'Grande Duchessé Marie of Russia, and other very 
notable personages. _No—a quiet month is out of the question 
at Baden Baden, unless in the winter, when its superfluous 
population has dispersed, and the number of its inhabitants 
reduced to.something like half a dozen thousands. 


*“Aifter such’a season as this, however, who would not like to 
spend a mionth at Baden Baden, the prettiest, and sunniest, 
and'hilliest of spas? The present season, thanks to the exer- 
tions ‘of M: Benazet—architect, embéllisher, and sole director 
of that splendid palace, the Maison de Conversation—is more 
than usually brilliant—Baden Baden was never fuller, never 

ogayers. A parterre of laughing villas, and sparkling foun- 
tains, and many-coloured gardens, whether by day, when the 
sky is as gold, or by night, when the sky is as silver— 
wen the ‘sun-beams dance, or the moon-beams play, upon 
the tops of the trees that cast their grateful shadows over 
the swardy environs—Baden is equally a little paradise. 
The women are butterflies, glad in fine weather; at night 
their eyes.are.glow-worms in mid-air; at noon they stroll 
to. the: T'rinkhalle, luxuriously listless— 


—— “gorgeous insects, floating motionless, 
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People from all alien; and in all sendaianiel all habits, 
and of ‘all tastes—of all idiosyncracies, and of all followings 
assemble at Baden in the summer months. From this 
mea i swarm, of maser tote, it is un to discover the 

bSotCahy ¥ One! race— ibe! pan haps, the Eng- 
pany and French are just now in the majority, while there are 


also of Yankees” manyer than customary. 


.om «Music. is always a great feature in the fetes of Baden Baden. 
In this most popular and humanizing of recreations M. Be- 
~-nazet has afforded his patrons many a delightful treat. Last 
_ Year he got up a famous concert for Vivier, when that most 
‘inimitable of humourists was aided by the magnificent and 
_-munificent Jenny Lind, and the audience was composed of 
" one-third crowned heads, one-third scions of royalty, and one- 
third wealthy travellers, and vive left Baden crowned with 





laurels and laden with 500 guineas worth of specie. This 
year we are promised something equally attractive, in the 
shape of the courtly Sontag, the superb Alboni, or the young 
and genial Cruvelli—Sophie, the bruit of whose Fidelio and 
Norma has sounded in every hill and valley, in every city, 
town, and village of the continent. 

To reach Baden from London involves the easiest and 
pleasantest and dedalest of tours. Once at Ostend, and all 
the disagreeable part of the route is accomplished. You then 
visit old Bruges and its towers, Malines and its laces, Louvain 
and its Hotel de Ville, Ghent and its churches, Liege and its 
quays. You shoot through the hills to Verviers, by the many 
tunnelled railway, passing Chaude Fontaine, Pepinster, and 
many a charming spot. You sleep at Aix la Chapelle, with 
Carolus Magnus, not stopping to drink water at the Cathe- 
dral. You spend a night at Cologne, and pay homage to the 
supreme Dome by the light of the moon. You pass imme-~ 
diately to Bonn, dine at the Golden Star, with a real bottle 
of Geisenheimer ; walk to the Minster-platz; glance at 
the frowning"effigy of Beethoven, a giant in stone ; and pass 
through the vines to Godesberg, where, if the weather be hot, 
you may repose under the hoary ruins of the Castle. A little 
boat now takes you over the Rhine to Konigswinter, and, hav- 
ing climbed the Drachenfels, you row across to Nennenwerth, 
where ‘Lisat: did not come to ‘dinner. Here you get at oneeinto 
the dampschif, pass the Roman Andernach, Coblentz, and 
Ehrenbreitstein, the “fort of forts,” Stolzenfelz, and the Lone- 
ley-beg, that inspired poor Mendelssohn with ideas for the stage ; 
sweep by Mainz, with a sneer for its garrison; disdain the 
clean and straight streets of Mannheim, not even tarrying to pay 
homage to the statue of Goethe at Frankfort-Maine—until you 
find yourself at last safely. sheltered under the crumbling walls 
of the magnificent chateau of the Counts Palatine. Here you 
confide yourself to Morpheus’s embraces ; and the next morn- 
ing, after a good breakfast and a bottle of Hocheimer, you pro- 
ceed on your course, and in a brief interval find yourself at 
Baden Baden, the goal of your desires. At the best hotel ‘you 
call-for a bottle of Johannisberg, which will be brought te you 
in the shape of some first-rate Rudesheimer—note that Johan- 
nisberg is purely a myth—which well-flavoured beverage you 
quaff while ruminating retrospectively on the scenes and objects 
you have encountered on your journey. 

Of Baden Baden more anon. 
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BARBIERI NINI. 

The first appearance in England of this celebrated lady has 
been hailed by the press as an event of the highest imiport- 
ance. Our own opinion of her merits and pretensions will 
be found in good time. Meanwhile, we quote the articles of our 


chief cotemporaries :— 
(From the Morning Post.) 


The novelty at the above theatre last evening was the first ap- 
pearance in England of Madame Barbieri Nini, alady who for some 
time has enjoyed very great celebrity in Italy. The opera selected 
for her London debut was Lucrezia Borgia, and the admirable 
manner in which she personated the beroine fully justified the vast 
renown which had preceeded her, We have seen almost all the 
famous Lucrezias both here and on the Continent, and assuredly 
never saw certain phases of the repulsive, but powerful character, 
more truthfully or grandly developed than they were by Madame 
Barbieri. The life-like reality and artistic beauty of her perform- 
ance throughout the first act firmly established her in the good 

ces of the audience, who already felt that a great artist was be- 

ethem. Her delivery of the opening recitative, “'Tranquillo si 
posa,” revealed declamatory powers of a lofty order; and the suc- 
ceeding aria “ Com’ é bello,” whilst it served to show the singer’s 
perfect mastery over the mechanism of her art, was rendered with 
a touching expression, which went to all hearts. Nothing could be 
more true to nature than her look and manner where Lucrezia 
affectionately contemplates her son Gennaro, as he reposes in the 
bright moonlight. ‘ How handsome he is!” exclaims the unhappy 
mother—what enchantment in that noble countenance!” The 
pure stream of maternal tenderness swells up from the inmost 
depths of her guilty heart, and seems to quench for a time the all- 
eonsuming fires within her. She is filled with rapture; but anon 
returns the bitter consciousness of what she is, and, with a wild 
burst of anguish, she supplicates Heaven to spare her the unspeak- 
able misery of being despised by her son, as she is by others. In 
the rendering of this passage Madme. Barbieri was very great in- 
deed. The agonised tone of her voice fully expressed the terrible 
emotion of one who has reason to dread the loss of the only tie 
which binds her to existence. She carried the sympathies of the 
audience by storm, and thunders of applause followed this ebulli- 
tion of histrionic genius. 

Another beauty of a high order in this act, was her rendering of 
the solo “ Ama tua madre,” in which Lucrezia bids Gennaro love 
his unknown mother—pray for her—and hope that she may one day 
press him to her bosom. We never heard anything more exquisitely 
tender, more thrillingly pathetic. There was love in every note, 
but pure, holy, maternal love, rendered doubly interesting by the 
circumstance of its fearing to reveal itself to the being who should 
reciprocate it, ‘The sweet mournful tones of the 

‘ Prega’che Vira plachisi, 

Della sua sorte acerba.’ 
still haunt our memory, and we feel how inadequate are words to 
convey the effect they produced. At the conclusion of the first act 
Madame Barbieri was enthusiastically called for. In the second, 
we remarked many fine touches of nature, but thefe are certain 
points in it, requiring great force and energy, in which she did not 
quite equal certain celebrated representatives of the character 
whom we have seen. 

Throughout the third act, her acting and singing were perfect, 
and never was an encore more richly merited than that which her 
beautiful execution of the solo, “ M’odi, ah! m’odi,” elicited. After 
ahe final fall of the curtain, Madame Barbieri was called for three 
times, and heartily cheered froin all parts of the house. Nature 
has bestowed upon this lady a soprano voice of rich and sympa- 
thetic quality, combined with intense musical and dramatie feeling, 
and study, with experience, have enabled her to make a noble use 
of these qualities. Mr. Lumley, therefore, may congratulate him- 
self upon the acquisition of another really great artist. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 
“ Mr, Lumley has certainly done no unwise thing in securing an 








engagement with Madame Barbieri Nini, the celebrated:prima 
donna who, for some years past, has been well knowa here by name. 
Remembering previous disappointments under similar circumstances 
we apprehend the audience did not enter the theatre last night, 
when this vocalist made her first appearance in this country, in 
Lucrezia Borgia, with any great anticipations ; but they were soon 
deceived. It was at once apparent that Madame Barbieri Nini 
was not unjustly entitled to the reputation which attached to her, 
and the wonder was that she had not been heard before. The ad- 
vantages of youth, beauty, and stature, certainly do not belong to 
her, her features being large, and strongly marked with the He- 
brew types, and her figure short and thickly set; but this was of 
little consequence. An artist in the best sense of the word, was 

resent, and the impression upon the audience was unmistakeable. 
The voice of Madame Barbieri Nini is a pure soprano, the middle 
of the register, exceedingly sweet and vocal, being the best portion 
of it, the lower notes wanting something in resonance and volume. 
Clearness and beauty are, however, the characteristics throughout, 
but few of the indications which but too obviously tell of profes- 
sional wear and tear being perceptible. On the contrary, there 
was a sentiment of youth and freshness in the organ—at variance 
with appearances, certainly--which charmed while it astonished. 
The style of Madame Barbieri Nini put the spectator in vivid 
remembrance of Pasta, who probably has not been so nearly ap- 

roached since she retired from the stage as in the present case. 

‘here is, perhaps, a leaning to a redundant form of elocution, but 
this is not felt to be inappropriate. ‘To the principal dramatic situ- 
ation in the opera, Madame Barbieri Nini gaye a point and emphasis 
witnessed only in the performance of Grisi, breadth and grandeur 
of conception being as evidently visible, as firm, accurate, and well 
disciplined execution. Her delivery of the duet with Gennaro in 
the prologue, and that with Alfonso in the first act, were in every 
respect admirable—the dramatic feeling which animated each, re- 
ceiving its crowning truth in the catastrophe, which was acted with 
a tragic spirit, forcible and interesting in the highest degree, We 
have never heard the pathetic aria, “ M’odi, ah! m’odi,” sung with 
such delicate and felicitous phrasing—with such finished and refined 
taste—and the ill-suppressed ejaculations of the audience prepared 
us for the encore which followed. The house, in a word, was lifted 
into an unexpected state of delight, by the ability they witnessed ; 
and the recalls the ‘debutante experienced, after each act of the 
opera was accompanied by demonstrations too earnest and voci- 
ferous to be the result of intrigue. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 

The vocalist who made her debit as Luerezia Borgia \ast night, 
Madame Barbieri Nini, is no nervous and juvenile candidate for 
public approbation, having held the position of a prima donna in 
many of the Italian theatres for several years. Florence, we be- 
lieve, has been her principal scene ; but in Turin, Genoa, and other 
cities, she has been long and favourably known. We cannot but 
regret that a vocalist possessing so much merit should be intro- 
duced to the English public at so latea period of the season. ‘I'wo 
months since Madame Barbieri Nini would have made a greater 
sensation here. But although the regular opera audience is begin- 
ning to disperse, we are satisfied that she will produce an impres- 
sion amply sufficient to justify the liberal and spirited manager in 
the course which he has pursued. Madame Barbieri Nini’s voice 
is of a charming quality, her power is great, her style thoroughly 
Italian, and of the best Italian school; and though time has some- 
what touched a very'fine organ, it is still of so high a quality as to 
give us ample reason for complaint that it was not introduced to 
us some few years since. Personal ailvantages the new singer has 
but few, her figure being very expansively developed, and her fea- 
tures strongly marked. But her voice is of an order that more than 
atones for any absence of external fascinations. Her action, though 
somewhat deficient in repose, is intelligent and appropriate ; and 
in the porntel scenes of the lyrical tragedy chosen tor her début she 
evinced an energy and an. abandon which, coupled with her. unde- 
niably fine and telling style of vocalisation, obtained for her conti- 
nuous and sincere applause. We have no hesitation in ibi 
the first appearance of Madame Barbieri Nini as a. most desided 


success. 
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(From the Daily News.) 


Madame Barbieri Nini, who last night made her debut in this 
country, in the character of Lucrezia Borgia, is indeed a star of 
the first magnitude. She brought with her a great reputation; 
it being me known that she has long held the highest place in the 
principal theatres of her own country; but Italian reputation has 
so often sian disappointment of late years, that we have 
ceased to have much faith in it, In Madame Barbieri Nini, how- 
ever, there is no mistake. Whether regarded as an actress or a 
singer, she possesses the gifts and attainments of a great and must 
accomplished artist. She seems to be a little turned of thirty, is 
somewhat short and stout in person, with features which, though 
not handsome, are capable of strong expression, and in her whole 
appearance has a general resemblance to Pasta, whom she likewise 
resembles in having more dignity and grace than one would at first 
expect from her figure, Her voice is a soprano, uninjured by time. 
It is at once powerful and sweet ; pure, resonant, and possessed of 
that ringing, vibrating quality which is at once delightful to the ear 
and touching to the feelings. It is, moreover, extremely flexible, 
is emitted with great facility, and never fails, either in the most 
arduous passages of execution or the most violent bursts of passion. 
Her style belongs to the pure Italian school, rather of the past than 
the present day, exhibiting the most exquisite portamento, and 
that beautiful roundness and finish in every phrase which now-a- 
days is so very rarely met with. Add to all this that her singing 
is full of Italian fervour, and that music, in her mouth, is the very 
language of sentiment and passion. 

Such being her qualities, it may easily be imagined that her 
Lucrezia Borgia was a splendid and triumphant performance. 
Before she had finished her first air—the cavatina, “ Com é bello,” 
sung by Lucrezia as she hangs tenderly over her sleeping son -— 
she had quite carried with her the sympathies of the audience. 
The subsequent duet with Gennaro was full of pathos, Lucrezia’s 
softness forming a striking contrast to the suppressed fury which 
distorted her features and smothered her voice, while she bore the 
taunts and insults of Orsini and his companions, The famous trio 
in the second act, while the Duke, in the presence of Lucrezia, ad- 
ministers the poisoned cup to Gennaro, made an extraordinary 
impression on the audience. At its close the curtain fell amid 
acclamations from every part of the house. In the last scene ofall 
Lucrezia’s frantic despair formed the climax of a performance 
which, for power and beauty, we have rarely seen surpassed. 


(From the Times.) 


Madame Barbieri Nini, who has been announced from the com- 
mencement of the season as one of the stars of Mr. Lumley’s troupe, 
made her first appearance last night in Donizetti’s Lucrezta Borgia. 
Her success was unequivocal. It is hardly to the credit of our two 
Italian theatres that a vocalist who has for a great many years en- 
joyed the reputation of being the first singer in Italy, and who 
divided with Madame Tadolini, when that celebrated artiste was in 
her prime, the sceptre of Italian song, should have been allowed to 
devote her talents so long for the exclusive advantage of her com- 
patriots, while to the boasted emporium of London she was but a 
name. Madame Barbieri Nini is, perhaps, the only famous singer 
of modern Italy who has never, till now, been heard either in Paris 
or in London. Better late than never, however; and though the 
charms of youth, whatever they may have been in Madame Barbieri 
Nini, have almost departed, the manner in which she was welcomed 
last night by a crowded audience showed that the English public 
are disposed to appreciate and applaud real talent, in whatever 
form and at whatever period it may be brought forward. 

Madame Barbieri Nini owes much of her fame to the operas of 
Verdi, for which her style and physique eminently befit her. ‘The 
Due Foseari and Macbeth were composed expressly for her ; and it 
is chiefly to her exertions that the success of these works in the 
principal towns of Italy must be traced. On the other hand, the 
renowned prima donna has paid the usual penalty entailed upon the 
exponents of Verdi's music. Although, unlike poor Abbadia, who 
three years ago, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, exhibited the wreck of 
a fine organisation,.she has not fallen a victim to her penchant for 


materially and irredeemably suffered. From what her voice is even 
now, however, may be easily imagined what it was years past, viz., 
one of the most magnificent ever heard. Some of the higher notes 
are still powerful and wonderfully brilliant; but the medium is 
worn, and the lower notes have a kind of sepulchral tone which is 
anything but musical. Nevertheless, Madame’ Barbieri Nini is a 
superb vocalist, and displays such an extraordinary degree of bold- 
ness, that the defects of a jaded organ are overlooked or forgotten 
in the daring impetuosity of her execution. It may be well aecre- 
dited that at one period, as has been frequently recorded, the voice 
of Madame Barbieri Nini resembled, in a great measure, the scale 
of the clarionet, from its wide compass, its fulness of tone and mel- 
low quality; and indeed, the peculiarities of that instrument, its 
faults as well as its beauties, are still to be remarked. The 

nent characteristic of Madame Barbieri Nini’s singing is its amazing 
energy. She dashes off her roulades with an aplomb and a force 
that leaves the ear no choice but to accept them, the momentary 
surprise arresting the desire to examine. Her expression is fiery 
and exaggerated, the feeling awakened by her finest passages being 
invatiably that of astonishment, rarely, perhaps never, that of plea- 
sure. In what may be termed the poetry of song Madame Barbieri 
Nini is altogether deficient. Throughout her entire performance last 
night, overpowering—foudroyant, to use a French term—as was its 
effect upon the audience, we candidly own that we were never once 
moved, as we have been moved a thousand times before in other 
singers, by one of those graceful, sweet, and tender touches which 
are the very essence and soul of the vocal art. Madame Barbieri 
Nini has none of those. Her talent, her style, her organisation are 
utterly opposed to them. The absence of charm is continually felt, 
while you are applauding ber most skilful and original tours de 
yorce. ‘The manner in which she hides the defects of her voice and 
sets the ravages of time at defiance, however, cannot be too highly 
extolled. Any singer in the world might take a lesson from ‘Ma- 
dame Barbieri Nini in this most important point. She has also an 
extraordinary facility in attacking the highest notes of the register. 
There is never the slightest hesitation. The power and certainty 
which the majority of singers can only attain by a gradual approach, 
Madame Barbieri Nini achieves without any preparation or artifice 
of mechanism. Her cadenzas, ornaments, and fioriture. are quite 
her own. They are more remarkable for independence than for 
grace, and are not always used with taste ; but the unerring promp- 
titude with which they are executed satisfies the ear so entirely that 
the judgment is left at a standstill. To sum up; with only a few 
notes, and those in the highest register, that have preserved their 
strength and freshness, Madame Barbieri Nini has studied to such 
ood purpose, and pushed the resources of the art to such extreme 
imits, that to deny her to be one of the most admirable of vocalists 
would be to violate truth. As a counterbalance to this must be ad- 
duced certain faults in the manner of producing the voice, in the 
abuse of accent, and in the caricature of expression which, in @ 
singer of her age and experience, render hope of amendment out of 
the question. We must take Madame Barbieri Nini for what she 
is, since she is not likely ever to be better or worse; and with this 
conviction we must pronounce her a great, a wonderful executant, 
in whom natural facility, an organ and a physique originally some~- 
thing far transcending the ordinary line, and a prodigious amount of 
courage and assurance, united to an ardent and unbending tempera- 
ment, supply the place of poetry, grace, and legitimate sentiment, 
of which she is evidently destitute. ie age 
As an actress, we feel compelled to place Madame Barbieri Nini 
much lower in the scale than as a singer. Her person, her physiog- 
nomy, her carriage, are somewhat against her. She has the aches 
drawbacks of Pasta—being short, plain, and ungraceful—without the 
nobility of bearing, the subiimity of aspect and gesture, which, al- 
though nothing more than the result of intense application and con- 
summate art, rendered that naturally ungifted woman one of the 
most perfect and unapproachable artists that ever trod the boards. 
The chief element in Madame Barbieri Nini’s acting is a sort of 
vulgar energy, accompanied by an indomitable assurance, whi 
carries her through in spite of everything, and cannot fail to be im-. 
posing at first sight. We are not used to indulge in comparison ; 
but in the present instance we are compelled to break a rule which 





the favoured eomposer of * Young Italy,” Madame Barbieri Nini has 





should never be lightly infringed. The model we have been used 
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for some years to look up to, in the great part of Lucrezia Borgia, 
is Madame Grisi; and with so ambitious, practised, and mature a 
rival as Madame Barbieri Nini, it is impossible not to be forced into 
a consideration of the respective pretensions of the two. Our honest 
conviction induces to declare that, as a histrionic effort, the Lucrezia 
of Madame Barbieri Nini is not to be named in the same day with 
the Lucrezia of Madame Grisi. If we look at the grand points, we 
find the inferiority of conception painfully conspicuous. For ex- 
ample, in the finale of the first act (or prologue), when Orsini tears 
the mask from the face of Lucrezia, who can forget the mingled 
feelings of outraged dignity, offended womanhood, and suddenly 
conceived revenge, that play upon the features of Grisi, und de- 
clare themselves forcibly in her attitudes and gestures? Madame 
Barbieri Nini contents herself with escaping suddenly through the 
crowd, leaving the audience quite in the dark as to the effect pro- 
duced upon the stately Borgia by the insult offered to her person. 
Again, in the scene where Alphonso gives the poisoned cup to 
Gennaro, the subtle indications of feeling that make the imperso- 
nation of Gr'si an unceasing source of interest of the most intense 
and painful nature, in the hands of Madame Barbieri Nini are ex- 
changed for a mere caput mortuum—a common-place exhibition of 
anxiety, and nothing more. In the following duet, where Lucrezia 
persuades Gennaro to swallow the antidote, it would be absurd to 
make a comparison ; the distance between the two is as the distance 
between the poles. The last scene is equally wide of the mark ; 
but it must be taken into account that, besides the gift of genius, 
apparent in the one and absent in the other, the extraordinary dis- 
parity in the personal attributes of the rival artists cannot fail to 
have an irresistible influence. While Grisi appears, among the un- 
happy victims of the Borgia poison, as a revenging spirit, sublime 
in her reproaches, Madame Barbieri Nini gives you the notion of 
an angry scold—her elaborately measured declamation, accompanied 
by a lisp, which robs her enunciation of emphasis and dignity, 
yerging on the bombastic rather than on the truly impressive. To 
conclude ;: as an histrionic effort, we can only accord to the Lucrezia 
of Madame Barbieri Nini the merit of earnestness and energy ; in 
all that is poetical, and beneath the surface, it is wanting. 


The above analysis, written with the best good feeling, leaves us 
but little to say of the performance of last night. ‘The great vocal 
effects produced by Madame Barbieri Nini were in the cavatina, 
“ Com’ é bello,” the cabaletta of the duet with Gennaro, “ Ama tua 
madre,” the duet with the same at the end of the second (first) act, 
“ Infelice, il veleno bevesti,” and the cantabile, “ M’odi, ah! m’odi,” 
where the despairing mother vainly entreats her son to take the an- 
tidote. The last, a beautifully expressive melody, was so buried in 
bravura ornaments, that, to our way of thinking, the intention of 
the composer was altogether frustrated. Nevertheless, it produced 
an immense effect, and was re-demanded with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. In short, the impression produced by Madame Barbieri 
Nini upon the house was undeniable. She was recalled after each 
act, and after the last no less than three times. The general senti- 
ment was, that a great singer had been heard for the first time in 
London. The opinions we have ventured, after a most attentive 
hearing, are sufficiently decided ; we shall, nevertheless, return to 
the subject on the next occasion, and, should we find reasdn to 
ment what we have advanced, shall be ready and pleased to 

0 80. 


The other chief characters were supported by Gardoni, Lablache 
and Alboni. The glorious contralto produced the accustomed furore 
in the “ Brindisi ;” and we have not the slightest hesitation in de- 
claring that, according to the ideas we have been accustomed to 
entertain of pure and masterly vocalisation, the “Il segreto per 
esser felice” of Alboni was the finest artistic display of the 
evening. 


From which it may be gathered that Madame Barbieri Nini, 
in the opinion of our cotemporaries, is an artist of extraordi- 
nary talent. 

















FIDELIO. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The finale forms what might well be called an epilogue to 
the opera, the action of the drama being so far completed in 
the previous scene that what remains to be developed in this 
might naturally be taken for granted as matter of course, and 
the exultant jubilation which is the chief feature, if not the 
prevailing characteristic of the composition being a musical 
rather than a dramatic effect, the proper and the truly poetic 
consequence of what has preceded it, but by no means a part, 
scarcely a continuation of it. The same is the case with the 
finale to Don Giovanni, in all that follows the chorus of fiends, 
during which the hero disappears, and with the finale to the 
Freischutz, in all that follows the death of Caspar, but there 
is this distinction between these notable works and the finale 
we are about to consider, namely, that in Don Giovanni the dra- 
matic interest so entirely ceases when the libertine is carried 
away that the eminently beautiful music which succeeds is al- 
ways omitted as being entirely incompatible with the modern 
requirements of stage effect, and in the Freischutz the musical 
and dramatic dulness of the greater portion of the finale goes 
far to annul the brilliant and very extraordinary and exciting 
effect of the whole of the opera, while in Fidelio, just when the 
interest of the action and of the music has attained its highest 
possible degree, the change of scene and the assumption of an 
entirely new character in the music, opposed in every respect to 
the gloominess or to the highly impassioned colouring of the music 
in the dungeon, the audience is inspired with a new feeling, and 
raised perhaps toa greater enthusiasm than by any other means 
they could be, by the very reaction of that powcrful interest which 
it has been the fully successful aim of the whole opera graduall 
to stimulate to a most powerful climax. This is a great triump 
of the genius and the skill of the musician over all the exigences 
of theatrical custom, a custom grown out of the obvious necessities 
of the case, namely, that when the action of a drama has been deve- 
loped to its crisis it is impossible to excite the interest or to retain 
the sympathy of an audience any longer; but, while we admire 
Beethoven for the powerful exception he has made to the general 
rules of reason and principles of propriety, and wonder at the 
means by which he has so gloriously succeeded in a situation, when 
Weber and even Mozart, the model for all time, have failed; we 
must ever bear in mind that this finale is a singular exception, and 
that it is so because it is this finale, since nothing short of what it 
is could be heard with patience, much less listened to with inte- 
rest by any audience that can appreciate the prodigious beauties 
comprised in the rest of the work. 


We are brought to the outside of the prison. The prisoners led 
forth by Jacquino are about to pass in examination before the mi- 
nister, who had come with a state commission to investigate the 
condition of those placed under the governance of Don Pizarro. 
The governor attends upon him to give account of his charge, and 
the people throng in anxious multitudes to witness the ceremonial 
Don Fernando, the minister, declares his mission to administer 
Justice,-—as a brother he visits his brethren, and whom his duty 
will allow him to help he will assist. Rokko brings forward Don 
Florestan and his devoted wife, and the threats and the insinuations 
of the governor have no effect to prevent his disclosing the history 
that had formed the action of the opera. Fernando recognises in 
Fiorestan his bosom friend, the champion of truth, who had been 
supposed dead, and placing Pizarro under arrest has him removed 
to await his time of judgment. He then orders Rokko to strike 
off the fetters of the unlawful captive, but, checking himself, he 
hands the jailor’s keys to Leonore that she may personally 
complete the task she has so nobly undertaken, and thus far, 
so heroically fulfilled, of her husband's enfranchisement. — Mar- 
cellino has one expression of surprise and regret at the disap- 
pointment of her hopes from Fidelio, but this feeling is absorbed 
in her generous sympathy with the rapture of the re-united lovers. 
All join in a prayer of fervent thanksgiving, and the whole termi- 
nates with a brilliant peean of joyous exultation, heaping honour 
and Jove upon the noble wife, whose constant firmness through all 
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her trials has met its full reward in the accomplishment of her great 
task of passionate affection. 

The opening movement is a chorus of prisoners and people re- 
joicing in the day that brings justice in bond with mercy before the 
portal of a living grave. Broad and clear and excessively simple, 
the harmony being almost entirely confined to the two chords of 
the tonic and dominant, and there being an utter absence of even 
the most transient modulation, this movement, which from its ge- 
neral style and its prevalent accent, we may describe as a march, 
announces at once the entire change of character that the music 
from hence assumes, and the entirely new feeling by which all the 
persons in the drama are now pervaded. A long symphony anti- 
cipates the chief matter of what is afterwards, in a somewhat more 
extended form, given to the voices. The principal melody is free 
and fresh, and tuneful, widely differing in every respect from that 
of the prisoners’ chorus, which commences the first finale, as does 
the whole tenor of the movement, from that of the former chorus, 
in the same degree as differs the feeling of the state captives, who 
now come forth from their dungeons with the certainty of justice 
and the hope of liberty, whereas before they felt them to be en- 
joying but a momentary indulgence which was qualified by their 
knowledge of its short duration, and by the consciousness that 
they were still under such close observation that they were forced 
to repress those natural emotions which the sense of the pure air 
and the sight of the sun in heaven naturally stimulated within 
them. In this former instance it was all in keeping with the situ- 
ation, and quite in character with the general expression of the 
music, that every allusion to the horrors to which the victims of 
arannes state policy knew that they must immediately return, 
should be uttered with all the shudderful aversion which the anti- 
cipation of the future from the retrospection of the past could not 
but suggest. In the present situation, however, we feel that the 
composer has injured the general effect of his music and sacrificed 
to a certain extent the propriety, if not the sense, of the scene ‘by 
entering too minutely into the details of verbal expression. When 
he interrupts the regular swing of the movement to give a parti- 
cular reading on the words, “ Vor unser’s Grabes Thor,” and re- 
sumes the tone of brightness that otherwise pervaded the whole, 
on the concluding word of the sentence, “erscheint.” Now, we 
have a general and a particular objection to this treatment, which 
we offer with the deepest deference, but which we feel it to be our 
duty to advance alike in respect of the peculiar excellence of the 
whole work, and with regard to our own zealous sincerity in the 
endeavour to do justice to this excellence with our tribute of deep 
felt admiration. First, then, we cannot but feel that the general 
feeling of overflowing gladness which the situation suggests, and 
which the music conveys, would not, nay, could not be broken for 
an instant and then resumed by the mention of the prison, men- 
tioned as it is in the exultation of quitting it, in the apprehen- 
sion of its horrors, nor even in the recital ofthem. Second, we feel 
that the sense of the words is at least perverted, if not absolutely 
burlesqued by the rendering here given to them 3 this is the literal 
meaning of the sentence, “ Justice with grace in union before the 
door of our grave appears,” and in Beethoven's rendering the 
words printed here in italics are always given with an especially 
mournful expression, interrupting the feeling of gladness that 
elsewhere prevails and that, to our comprehension, the complete 
meaning of the sentence under question particularly indicates in 
signifying that the door of the grave is brightened by the appear- 
ance of justice in union with grace. We have yeta third objection 
to this treatment of the passage which is, perhaps, of more musical 
importance than all we have yet proposed, and this is, that the 
continuity of the movement is more than once broken by the 
littlencss of verbal description, and thus the general effect is im- 
paired, if not destroyed. 

Fernando’s didactic address to the prisoners hes about it an air 
of stiffness and contrivance wholly at variance with the evident 
spontaneity that chiefly characterises the opera, and it is neither 
musically interesting nor vividly effective. It concludes with a 
graceful phrase of melody, which, however, makes not up to us 
for the bleakness of the recitative that introduces it. In all this 
portion of the finale our composer appears to have struggled with 
the necessity of setting so many words to music rather than to 








have written music because the words inspired him, to have made, 
not created, what has all the character whieh betokens contrivance 
and want of geniality, which distinguishes art from nature. Of 
course, these remarks are widely general, and it is chiefly because 
Beethoven has given us the right to expect al/ from him that when, as 
in the present case, he fails of ail, we find so vast anemptiness. It 
could not, however, be but that in any long amount of writing our 
composer must, in spite of circumstances that fetter him, in spite 
of uncongenial subject, in spite of himself, make some points of 
interest ; of these we may specialise a passage in A, commencing 
where Fernando sees with surprise the fetters on Florestan, in 
which a somewhat curious figure of four semiquavers has an air 
of great originality; and a passage in F sharp minor, where the 
chorus express their execrations at the disgraced Pizarro. 

The real interest of the finale begins after all explanation is 
ended, where there remains nothing but the thanksgiving and the 
exultation of the characters who now, as it were, separate themselves 
from the action they have completed to furm their own apotheosis, 
losing personal in the ideal and making us forget the active posses- 
sion of happiness in the abstract conception of happiness itself 
as a glorious and self-existent and all beautiful principle. The 
andante in F is a most poetical rendering of devotional fervor, 
pure and heavenly colour, but deep and earnest; glad, but with 
the enthusiasm of gratitude, not the rapture of passion. It is one 
continuous stream of melodious beauty, supported by, but in no 
wise subservient to, the harmony which is always single, unforced, 
and natural. It abounds in the most charming vocal effects, which 
are heightened by the accompaniment of constantly sustaining wind 
instruments, afd it is remarkable for the happy admixture of the 
solo voices with the chorus. We cannot particularise points, as 
the chief merit of the whole is that it is a whole, and that no 
part stands out conspicuously from the rest, and thus we find its 
true beauty, namely, in its eminent fitness for its situation. Of a 
totally different, yet perfectly congenial character is the allegro 
that follows, including the stretto which grows out of it. Here 
we have a truly sympathetic, human, earthly feeling which 
touches all hearts with a master key that will everywhere un- 
lock the channel of kindred emotion; who2ver has known the 
rapture of an overflowing, boundless, unalloyed, ecstatic glad- 
ness, find its expressions here, and feels his heart dilate with 
that larger, grander, nobler, worthier, manlier feeling than pride ; 
the consciousness of fulfilling his part in the universal sym- 
pathy of what is good and great when he witnesses its compe- 
tent performance. Excepting some most closely relative, very 
transient modulations, we may say that the whole of this last 
movement remains in the same key of C major, and even these 
modulations might be appropriately termed modulations within 
the key, since there is no decided point made in any but the ori- 
ginal tonic, and these departures from it are only secondary phrases 
which so occur, as scarcely to disturb our feeling of the one chiefly 
prevalent key note. Here is an example of how great effects may 
be made out of little means, which prove, like the concluding 
movement of the first finale in Don Giovanni, and some of the 
choruses of Handel, that, in the hands of a true master who fully 
knows how to apply the resources of his art, the broadest, the 
grandest, the most imposing results are indeed produced from the 
most simple materials. We have here a fine, large, and truly 
noble subject given out by the full force of the chorus and orches- 
tra, a subject so fresh, so heartful, and so entirely spontaneous in 
its character, that it is impossible for an uninitiated mind to hear 
it and not be kindled to enthusiasm; thus it sung the praise of 
the noble Leonore. We have thena short episode of the most 
touching loveliness wherein the two lovers interchange expressions 
of mutual endearment, and here we feel an expression of the gen- 
tlest tenderness equally perfect with the rendering of an universal, 
all imperious joy that characterises the whole of the rest of the 
movement. In this episode we have the only decided change of 
key in the whole, namely, a modulation through A minor into G, 
the dominant of the original key ; but this dominant is so instantly 
quitted, as to leave the impression rather of a half close than of 
a decided change of tonic. A few bars for the chorus break this 
short passage for the solo voices from the succeeding solo of Flo- 
restan, which consists of the precise subject before assigned to the 
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chorus, with which the movement opened. This solo is intre- 
duced by an orchestral passage that is the most entirely unique 
in its effect of anything in all the range of instrumental music, 
which if not so incomparably beautiful as it is entirely singular, 
has at least nothing to surpass it that has yet crossed our experi- 
ence of instrumental combination, and the particular passage has 
so very much to do with the orchestral distribution and with the 
effect produced by it that the whole could only be imitated to be 
repeated, so that the present instance must always remain perfectly 
unique as it was the very first time it was heard. It consists of a 
series of triplets for the first violins on a sequence of first inversions, 
the first note of cach triplet being an appagiatura, the semitone 
below the root of the chord on which it revolves, while the oboe 
has the harmony note against this appaggiatura, a combination 
that strikes the practised eye as intolerably disagreeable, but on 
the ear produces an effect of incomparable piquance and brilliancy ; 
this top line is accompanied by the second violins and violas, pizzi- 
cato, in unison with the clarionggs, staccato, on the third and fifth 
ofeach chord. The figure is continued through the tenor solo, 
and gives not only an entirely new character to the subject, but 
throws such a glittering radiance upon the movement as brightens 
our thoughts with the recollection of a sparkling, quivering joyance, 
for long and long after the details of the musie have passed away 
from our memory. Leonore has now to sing the same subject 
without any intervening episode, the effect of which is, this time, 
further heightened by a still more elaborated accompaniment. 
This consists of a counterpoint of semiquavers for the second 
violins and violas, which conveys to us a seuse of the fleet, flatter- 
ing suffusion of all joy and half anxiety that still fevers his very 
lifeblood, while the two quavers for wind instruments on the unac- 
cented crotchets of each bar suggest the violent throbbings of her 
still agitated bosom, the tempest tumult of which is not to be lulled 
but by a long, unchequered sunshine, if even then, a being of her 
ardent, sanguine temper could sink into that tranquil morphine 
state of dreamless sleeping, which under the more respected name 
of content is but an apethetic indifference alike to the warmth 
in which its beams break, and to the very orb that suns him. The 
stretto then commences with a phrase of the chief subject in a 
considerably accelerated tempo, which is now much prolonged, 
coming after some time to a half-close on the dominant, on which 
pedal note an alternation of tonic and dominant harmonies accom- 
panies a passage of very exciting brillianey. There is then a phrase 
of lengthened notes for the six solo voices, responded to by the full 
chorus and orchestra, with a fragment of the chief subject; then, 
again, this same reciprocation of solo and chorus; then, the most 
striking effect in the whole finale, the introduction of a chord of B 
flat, just in the same manner that the identical same harmony is 
introduced in the Gloria of the Mass .in C of Beethoven—that 
masterpiece of Catholic devotional music ; and then the glorious 
burst of the harmony of G major, which stalks in with all the 
glory of a new created sunshine, with all the majesty of a 
bridegroom whose path is happiness and whose step is con- 
sciousness ; then we have a closer alternation of solo and chorus, 
and then a wondrous passage in unison, which has the power of a 
whirlwind, and the grandeur of omnipotence—such an A flat there 
is in this as quickens toan almost sense of pain our power of at- 
tention, and makes us truly gasp in wondering ecstasy! This 
passage brings us back to the dominant pedal, and then we have 
a notation repetition of the whole of this course of overgrowing 
excitement, which gains if possible an intensity by this notation 
repetition, Finally, in place of the dominant cadence with which, 
before the circle was completed, the passage is prolonged by the 
introduction of a fundamental seventh on C, and then with a few 
bars of simple, broad harmony, the voices conclude, leaving to the 
closing symphony a recurrence to one of the most striking points 
ofthe movement, and a prolonged repetition of the harmony of 
the key note which terminates the opera, with all the grandeur 
that befits so glorious a work, leaving on the hearer a lasting 
mpression of the consummate beauty of the opera, and of the 


consummate greatness of the master mind which created it. 








NEWS OF LOLA MONTES, 
Paris, July 30. 

What has become of Lola Montes ? is a question, I suppose 
frequently asked in London by many of the myriads who have 
seen or heard of the chances and fascinations—the wild exploits 
and adventures—of this admired and mysterious lady. The 
question is not difficult to answer to one moving in a certain 
set” in a certain quarter of Paris not a hundred miles from 
the Place Vendome—or to anybody else indeed who happens 
to “know all about it.” Lola is neither conquering another 
king, nor marrying another husband, though she could doubtless 
do both if she chose. The fact is, kings have become so unim- 
portant all over the Continent, and husbands so ridiculous all 
over the world, that persons of the highest taste find neither 
worthy of their notice. Accordingly, the Countess of Lands- 
feldt—the title that Lola has resumed since her residence in 
Paris—has taken a loftier flight, and has returned with more 
than her old enthusiasm and a promise of more than her old 
success, to that career in which she was once so briefly conspi- 
cuous. 

The stage has lately become a favourite arena for titled 
ladies of high aspirations or low fortunes. But it is doubtful 
whether the appearance of even the Countess of Rossi or Bar- 
bieri Nini are events of such singularity or universal interest 
as that of the whimsical, wandering, eccentric, capricious, 
and bewildering Lola. 

The fact however is certain, that Lola is to re-appear upon 
the stage; and the fact is disappointing that Lola will not 
appear in England, nor in France, nor indeed in ci om 
America, which is just experiencing its “ next morning” after 
its recent musical intoxication, is destined to be visited by a 
relapse, and to be again astonished out of its dollars and pro- 
perty, that is to say, supposing the Americans to have the 
good taste to behave with an appropriate degree of absurdity, 

Meantime—pending the period of her departure, which is 
fixed for October next—the Countess is “ taking steps” to 
regain that mastery over her art of which her long rest must 
necessarily have deprived her. The Jardin Mabille is the scene 
of her daily practice, and Mabille himself is its director, The fa- 
voured few admitted to these morning mysteries anticipate from 
the discriminating many who are so soon to sit in judgment, a 
reception something more than startling. To see, indeed, is 
inevitably to believe; and supposing the Americans to be nei« 
ther blind nor mad at present, it seems very possible that they 
may soon become both. 

The new dances of Lola Montes (which are shortly to be 
published) are six in number. Their arrangement, their me- 
thod, their mechanism, au Mabillé: their grace, their origi- 
nality, their character and nationality, are her own. And in 
this character and nationality, rather than in any conventional 
merit which belongs to ordinary dancing, lie their chief charm. 
They belong as evidently and irreparably to Spain as ever did 
its blue hills, its bull fights, its dark eyes, its donnas, and its 
duennas. I could say a great deal, in particular of the opening 
Tarantula, but to criticise in detail would perhaps be prema- 
ture. Meanwhile it may gratify those who can look at the 
art with souls above a ballet-master, to know that the coming 
triumph of Lola Montes is not to be gained by an appeal to 
any low standard of taste. 

For the rest it may be as well to mention that during her 
absence from the stage Lola has not Jost any of those personal 
charms which can add eélat to her return. Her eye has lost 
nothing of its strange and startling brilliancy, her form of its 
harmony and proportion, her motions of their grace. Above 





all, she is still young, and still enthusiastic. 
For the benefit of those among your readers who are interes- 
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ted in business-like particulars, I may add that NewYork is to 
be the scene of her first appearance; that a report of her previous 
en ent at the Montansier, has no foundation whatever ; 
and that she will reign in the new world as her own mistress, 
unfettered by Barnum or by any other person. 





RACHEL. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


The career of Rachel affords a singular example of the power 
of genius. Born in obscurity, the native spiendour of her talents 
burst through the clouds which overshadowed her opening life, 
and she had not completed her seventeenth year when she raised 
to a brilliancy which it had never before attained, the dramatic 
literature of France. We do not depreciate the glories achieved 
by Corneille and Racine, nor would we detract from the merits of 
those lesser lights which have followed them and Moliére. We 
admit with equal readiness the noble illustrations by which Talma, 
his compeers and predecessors, rendered the undying works of 
which we speak familiar to the ‘public mind of France. But it 
was reserved for Rachel to clothe with new and previously unknown 
beauties the finest creations of those immortal writers. She has 
made their heroines her own, and inspired them with a new and 
more sublime excellence. The severe monotony of French heroic 
verse she has translated into a harmony of rich and varied music, 
of which no one could have believed the language capable. On 
her tongue the stern rigidities and frigidities of French tragedy 
are changed into the glowing fluency of Shakspere, 

And the triumphs of Rachel are all her own. 
eminence to no master. 

Rachel is a name, which, like Talma, was assumed as a nom de 
théatre. Hlise Felix—such is her real name—was born at Munf, 
in the Canton of Arau, Switzerland, on the 28th of February, 1821. 
Her father is a native of Metz, and the maiden name of her mother 
was Esther Haya. M. Felixis a man of strong natural intelligence, 
who, at the time she was born, earned but a scanty subsistence 
for himself and his family, by pursuing the humble vocation of a 
hawker. After many changes of place he settled at Lyons, where 
the early years of Rachel’s life were spent, and from thence, while 
she. was yet under ten years of age, the family found their uncer- 
tain way to Paris, where they fixed their habitation in a poor 
dwelling in the Place de Gréve. 

Many are the anecdotes which float on the surface of contemporary 
literature with reference to the subsequent history of the great 
tragedian. Most of them are without any other foundation than 
the imaginations of their writers, or the gossip of general conversa- 
tion. ‘lhe indisputable facts may be very briefly told. In child- 
hood she often accompanied her elder sister Sarah from café to café, 
picking up such slender contributions as the good nature of the 
company might bestow. Her education might be said to begin 
under the superintendence of M. Choron, who had established a 
singing class in his house in the Rue Monsigny. She was admitted 
to this class in the year 1831. In the following year she began 
to attend Saint Aulaire’s class for declamation, and her first at- 
tempt in the art which she elevated and adorned, was made at 
the Thédtre Moliére, where she essayed the character of Hermione, 
in “ Andromaque.” Her success procured for her an admission, 
dated October 27, 1836, to the Conservatoire. She was then 
placed under the tuition of Messrs. Michelot, Samson, and Provost, 
but it does not appear that any of these distinguished professors 
formed any very high idea of her capabilities, or anticipated the 
marvellous success which she was destined to achieve. 


We find her next performing at the Gymnase, under the manage- 
ment of M. Poirsou, where she made her debut on the 24th of 
April, 1837. The piece was entitled “La Vendéenne,” and ap- 
pears to have been written for the occasion. She was “ favourably 
but not enthusiastically received.” But it was here that she 
attracted the notice which transferred her to the Theatre Francais, 
at which she made her first appearance on the 12th of Jane, 1838, 
‘in the character of Camille in “ Les Horaces.” 

A debut at the Thedtre Francais, in the dead season of the year, 


She owes her 








is esteemed in Paris an event of little importance. The candidate 
for fame is ‘ooked upon as a pupil. He is expected to pause 
where his predecessors have paused, and to imitate, rather than to 
strike out a path for himself. The wise are wont to shake their 
heads in doubt. Criticism dispenses her common-places—and 
the house is asleep. 

“ Madlle. Rachel’s appearance,” says one of her intelligent bio- 
graphers, “had a marvellous effect on the old abonnes of the 
Francais: she not only surprised them but kept them awake. 
They stared at each other, utterly confounded by her di of 
all traditions and real energy. The very performers were startled 
by her originality, and by the new meaning and force given toa 
word or a phrase by her way of uttering it: as Julee Janin said 
of her, ‘You must not ask her before the piece a on how she 
will say a certain sentence, for she cannot tell you; the impulse is 
momentary and spontaneous. She is like the vthoness of Ving, 
first pale, her body bent, her arms hanging down; but, on the 
arrival of the god, her exhausted nature recovers its animation, the 
fire mounts from her soul to her eye, her heart throbs violently, 
and sends forth the breath of pole) and energy. She appears 
like an animated Grecian statue, so classic is her form.’” 

The gradual impression made on the receipts of the Francais 
will be seen by the following statements extracted from a work 
entitled “ La Comédie Francaise, depuis 1880” :— 


Date. Characters. j Gross Receipts: 

1838. June 12. Camille in les Horaces... 752 francs. 
3a ... 16. Emilie in Cinna 558 
.. 23. Camille “x0 ie 303 
July 9. Hermione in Andromaque 373 
.» 11. Emilie .., B03 ives 342 
... 15. Hermione aa oe 740 
Aug. 9. Aménaide in Tancréde 620 
Ree). } Buyer $i 422 
16. Eriphyle in Iphigenie .. 715 
18. Camille ... aii ap: 594 
22. Aménaide 800 
26. Hermione 1,225 
.. 80, Aménaide 650 
Sept. 4. Hermione 629 
«+» 9. Aménaide 2,048 
11. Camille ... 1,304 
15. Hermione 1,218 
17. Améniade 1,118 
23. Hermione 2,129 
27. Emilie 3,150 
00? SR Say 2,400 
Oct. 3. Hermione {ed Ws 4,281 
5. Monime, in Mithridate... 3,660 
9. id. ski 4,640 
12. Hermione 5,529 
17. Camille .. 4,440 
19. Hermione is 6,131 


During the thirteen years which have followed, the largest sum 
here set down would be deemed a very small receipt indeed for 
one of Rachel’s nights. Her reputation has deservedly increased 
up to the present hour, and tragedy, which had been proclaimed 
extinct before her appearance, commands a vastly larger income 
to her theatre than any other species of entertainment. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by Mdlle. Rachel 
herself to Mr. Mitchell, whose spirited enterprise and refined taste 
has rendered her inimitable performances an ornament of the 
London season—gives a summary of what we have said in a 
manner which does honour to her heart. It is dated from Vienna, 
21st September, 1850 :— ‘ pie 

“En vérité, quand J’énumére mes succés depuis que je suis, 
au thédtre, Je me prends 4 me demander si ce nest pas un réve 
Eh quoi! me dis-je, cette pauvre petite fille qui allait, il y a ving 
ans, de café en café, chanter de pauvres chansonnettes pour gagne 
un léger salaire, se trouve anjoard’Eui A la téte d'une litérature qu 
la France honore; elle en est ree ote et déji son nom et s 
reputation ont traversés les mers! Oui, je me sens heureuse, et b ve 
serais ficre, si le bonheur, daus les nobles cceurs n’empéchait tout 
sentiment orgueilleux.” 
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Original Correspondence. 
Narionat EnerisH Orera. 
To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—The financial tactics ony theatricial management will, 
of necessity, so much depend on the extent of carirau employed, 
with regard to all actual disbursements, that I believe it useless to 
attempt making any suggestions upon the matter—further than 
this—rusriciry has been proved to be worth aun it costs,—and in 
this respect no retrenchment need be advised, although some slight 
deviations from the beaten track is to be adopted,—my principal 
reform in the financial department would consist in applying the 
NEw broom (which sweeps clean) to the removal of those cobwebs 
which the abuses of past time have suffered to accumulate—namely 
to the ENTIRE ABOLITION of the order and free list system—to a 
PARTIAL curtailment of press privileges, and to an exact considera- 
tion of the means by which a certain class of females shall be ex- 
cluded, whereby the patronage of a respectable public shall be 
secured, 

With regard to the first of the above named,—one only opinion 
can exist when the matter shall be fairly considered—with regard 
to the second, I am aware that I tread a hallowed ground,—but at 
the same time I am aware that a community so intellectual and so 
omnipotent as the public press, requires only to have the matter 
placed before it in a proper light, in order to concede all reasonable 
demands. 

That this point may show itself in the strongest possible light, 
suppose we adduce an instance—A. B. has engaged Drury Lane 
Theatre at a certain price,—knowing that a certain number of 
Renters Tickets must enter the establishment, free, whenever the 
curtain is drawn up. 

What will the public think when it can be shewn that, provided 
the said A. B. shall have exceeded the usual privileges ofa free 
list, and that the public press shall exceed its present undoubted 
rights—between 400 and 500 individuals can obtain admittance 
every night without payment ofa single farthing!!!—yet such is 
the fact, and can be proved by simple arithmetic, whenever any one 
may choose to calculate the number of daily and weekly news- 
papers, which, together with reviews, magazines, &c.; &c., have 
each (each but few exceptions only) the power of sending into 
any theatre, an Editorial representative and orders for two! It 
may here be urged that, instances are of rare occurrence wherein 
all the above named privileges are at once exercised, but this is 
merely in consequence of the paucity of attraction. Let but 
English Opera become as well managed as Italian Opera, and 
every one who could enter the theatre rreE would do so. There 
is, however, a bad fundamental principle attached to the order 
system which escapes general comment—namely, that the facility 
of osTAINING crders prevents many accustomed play-goers from 
PAYING, who can afford both the means and the will. ‘Thus an 
injury is inflicted not merely in “transitu”—but in “futuro.” I 
would therefore, as the result of abundant consideration, abolish 
the oRDER system ENTIRELY—in fact, so rigidly, as to permit of 
not even a single free admission, excepting the bona-fide represent- 
atives of the press itself, every recognised member of which should 
be eligible on presenting his official card. In respect to a free list 
I see no recognisable vested rights,"and would concede none—there- 
by closing the door effectually to all abuse of privilege. ‘There is 
much more than this to be urged in extenuation of a sweeping 
reform—paritcularly as regards the impolicy of making a shew of 
success, where none exists, by filling a house with orders, in pre- 
ference to playing to empty benches ; but let the system be viewed 
in every light, and it will be found to result in the same thing— 
an empty hollowness—a deception which deceives no one—and 
which ultimately conduces to no other than the one usual routine 
—a shifting of the scene from the stage of “Drury Lane” to that 
of “ Portugal street.” 

With regard to the exclusion of any portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects from a place of public resort, there is at present No LAw. 
It is well known that Mr. Macready did attempt, but did not suc- 
ceed in effecting his purpose—yet the attempt did much good, 
andabundantly justificditself in the eyes ofall right thinking persons. 
Should a charter of incorporation be hereafter attainable for a 











National Opera, it is just possible that/some /part'oftits enactment: ° 


may provide a remedy for this evil, which»at present. operates «| 
much more greatly against dramatic interests'than is generally sup> 


osed. 


ment which might be entered into between the  Coniposers ef 
Operas and the Publishers. | At present no ‘one knows. eXactl 

how the arrangement is made—it is a deed Gonein the dark, »as if 
all parties were ashamed of it. The transaction is clearly -a 


The next all-important branch of financial reform, is the arrange 


commercial one, and should be treated accordingly: -to wit! 


There are three persons whose interests, in the productions of ats. 


Opera, may be called nearly equal:' ‘The *Composer-+the:Pro- 
ducer, and the Publisher. Let these three be brought fairly to- 
gether, and let something like the following agreement be entered 
into— { j loa | GC. 4 
Preliminary. THIqY 

So soon as an Opera shall have been decided on as “ wortit 
PRODUCING,” an estimate to be made of the costjof “ mounting,” 
—say, £ 300.—after which - 

Let it be proposed that the Publisher shall advance, to the 
Manager, one moiety of this sum, the Composer being ‘suffeted: to 
stand neutral in consideration of having already » expended »his 
time and talents—and in conclusion— A 

Let the Composer’s recompense begin with the first) /night's 
representation, which I would place at £20 per night, ‘(from:both 
Manager and Publisher), for five nights, after which ‘it should be 
reduced to £10 for five nights more, and ‘a corresponding 
decrease afterwards, according to the circumstances. of | the 
case. tf 

By some such agreement, all Leribe would’ share the risk arid 
would be equally interested in the profit. With regard to: the 
Librettist, he might either be recompensed with the: sale-of his 
libretto in the house, or otherwise, according to arrangements with 
the Composer. 

Having now, Mr. Editor, trespassed at more than usual length, 
I will conclude by stating that many other minor ‘reforms would 
naturally spring out of those which have been pre-stated. «> It 
might also be politic to abolish all fees to box keepers, &c.,'to 
consider well the practicability of reforming the system of money 
and check taking, &c.,—and also, I believe, that such an improved 
system of management would Grow the probability of obtaining 
higher prices of admission then are at present asked. I will, next 
week, suggest a mode by which the forthcoming dead-season may 
be rendered available for the purpose of bringing together a body 
of artists who may be willing to enroll themselves as provisional 
members of a National Opera, at the same time giving my idea 
of the extent to which such a body might wisely be constituted. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Puiro-Musica. 





Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
July 31st, 1851. 


Sir,—Your report of the adjourned Annual Meeting of the © 


London Sacred Harmonic Society is, I think, calculated to pro- 
duce an unfavourable impression of its position and prospects on 
the minds of its subscribers and friends. 
by way of explanation. 
The actual loss of the Society during the first year was— 
£876 7 10 
251 10 6 
110 0 0 


£1237 18 4 
97.15 0 


£1140 3 4 
So that our losses have decreased most rapidly, while subscriptions 
have every year increased. I think these are two signs.of unmis- 
takeable evidence we are not going down hill, but just the reverse, 
The fact is, we have passed thr 


” - second 
Last fifteen months - - - 


Allowed by Mr. Surman for Orchestra - 


I intrude a few remarks: 


ough the storm of early trial, and . 
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the resultds:we feel now anew position: should be taken, and one 
thapevidencesswecknow no fear, and ‘are: determined the Society 
shall.progressip:we begin this year.with:a contingent amount that 
will never for a moment impede our progress or curb us in our 
endeavours stb further the Society’s!obest' interests. -' Should we 
préeper)andof that I have: net even a shadow.of doubt, I believe 
wey Bhali neveriabusedit to attempt to/depress: others’ who may have 
to Btragghéidnods mie) havé-who: preceded: thei ;and: if we fall I 
amsuresve) shall fatb without Hdving’ done! aught: as ‘a Society: to 
tarnislvitsfair: panic or .cause:any to regret'they were ever united 
with: its anolioy bog ati t 2izototdi se0hw e204 i 
Trusting toryour:known Kindness to insert these few remarks, 
glist idguoid od sol amy Sirfaithfully yours, 
soyltcte ane ar . G 


P.S.—I enclose my card as required, as I do not wish my name 
to appear. BATS 


rHow” es co hoht 


x98 9d Inesniss 





'Hxwper's New Sickep Sones: 
sito) oon 4@ the, Editor of the Musical, World.) 

MaicEirron;++In acknowledging, with: thanks, your courteous 
andi candidiremiew ofsmy: adaptation and arrangement of Handel’s 
New Sacred Peogn t am ready: to. admit the: justuess: of your 
observationscas tothe: previous publication ini this country of some 
of themyas\musital: compésitions, but ¢ertainly not ail. |: Again, 
thecaddption of sacred words -does: constitute a first publication in 
thisidountry'in:that particular forin ; for let‘ any one of the eight 
Sacred Songs bemequired, and no ecrlieredition’ than mine will be 
found to have existed, therefore I think the observation “ now 
ublishéd: for the!» first\ctime” will! be.sconveded as: justifiable. 
avingoa complete isét of Handel's forty, operas:'in my possession, 
in falliscote; ibhas:been tome a:work of love to:endeavour to bring 
out! ‘sone :additionals “gems of Handel,’ and: by adapting ‘sacred 
words where the character of the music was appropriates: I-trust 
that! in:wishort:time!these:will'be found: no mean: addition: to the 
sa¢ted works:0f Handel: In the: entive' operas, however, Ido not 
fintt an available ¢horas, or concerted piece, that I can turn to the 
same,.aécount;>» But:many of the songs«are, certainly, of rare 
beautyyrand purely oHandelian. It ris been a) source of much 
Atification ‘te me to:reccive frdm many of our first musical pro- 
‘essorsikind words!ofencouragement and approval of the work as.it 
hassprocéeded ; amongst whom I may name Madlle. Jenny Lind, 
etree Smart, Sir: Henry) R. Bishop, Professor. ‘Taylor, Mr. 

WoteK nyvett; andthe late highly. gifted Mendelssohn. 
Isaofetvorg #6 agrioemodt flores Yoursyvery traly, 
» AnpRews: 


" /gotouorns ” 


gobi Vir oarvig ont 
oo Bramatic ‘Intelligence. 

Frencu Puays.—St. James's Toeatre.— On Friday’ 
the first of August;' Mc Bouffé made his first appearance after 
a three years’ absence; during, which time this celebrated actor 
has heen prevented by indisposition from resuming his pro- 
fessional duties;/ Great eredit.is due to Mr. Mitchell for having 
beem:¢he: first /to:tempt him from his retreat after his perfect 
restoration to health: \ Miche? Perrin was the piece chosen for 
M? Bowffe’s re-entreei'’ This is one of Melesville’s best compo- 
sitions, and at the same time one of M. Bouffé’s happiest con~- 
ceptions. ‘There is a heartiness of character, a naiveté of 
manwer pervading the whole piece which win our sympathies 
at once, ,and)rivet our attention up to the very. last scene;, we 
alternately laugh and cry with the kind, simple old cur¢é who 
saves andi perils the safety of France some three or four times 
in less thanian hour. M. Bouffé-entered fully into the humour 
and pathos of the part, and with the exception of Perlet, we 
never saw the character so well pared before. His comedy 
was'génuine'in every respect; and with an-utter disregard of 
éritionalities; ‘he elicited universal eg by 





stage ‘tony 
the’ inaffetted “truth of his impersonation. Although some- 
what thinier than he was afew yearsago, M. Bouffé betrayed 


no symptoms of impaired health, and the:general’tone of his 
performance showed .an actor in: possession: of his full powers 
and intellect. Indeed we may say.that, there was more finish 
in his acting than on any previous occasion. The whole con« 
ception, was a, masterpiece, but his indignation on finding that 
he has been, although unwittingly, playing the spy, the disgust 
with which he throws the purse at the feet of the minister 
made a ‘powerful sensation on the audience. There was no 
exaggeration, nothing but the most simple expression of feeling, 
and the effect was a complete storm of applause. M. Bou 
was recalled after the play, and loudly cheered: Mdme. St. 
Mare played the part of Therese with great feeling, and the 
other characters were well sustained. On Monday last we 
witnessed. the performance of Le Gamin de Paris. This 
piece is. too. well known to need any comment, and the prinei« 
pal. character is too essentially French to captivate the atten« 
tion of an English audience to the extent it does in Paris, yet 
the tone of the piece is good. There is a wel! sustained vein 
of good feeling running through the plot, and which makes 
it interesting, apart from the peculiarities of the character 
itself. We may say that M: Bouffé came triumphantly. out 
of this very, difficult ordeal. He played to the life the dare 
devil young imp of the earlier part of the piece, and so strong 
was our illusion that. we almost fancied we had before us one 
of those young plagues who infest the boulevards and the dar 
riéres, and jeopardise the comfort of the tranquil and demure 
flaneur to a wonderful extent. In the second act a great change 
takes place, the scapegrace feels all the responsibility of the 
brother. The scene with the general was replete with senti-~ 
ment and genuine feeling, and M. Bouffé drew tears from more 
than one pair of faireyes, The part of the General was sustained 
by.M, Lafont with dignity, and the perfect gentleman was 
visible in. every gesture, in every inflection of the voice. On 
Wednesday we were prepared to see M. Bouffé in one of his 
most masterly creations, that of Grandet in “La fille de 
lavare. Untortunately, we were doomed to be disappointed. 
M. Saint Marie appeared before the audience and explained 
that a sudden indisposition would prevent M. Bouffé from re« 
deeming his pledge to the public, claiming their indulgence, and 
begging leave to substitute M. Lafont, who had volunteered 
to play in Cathérine; ou, La Croiz, dor. This exchange was 
accepted, and M. Lafont accordingly appeared in his favourite 
part of Sergeant Austerlitz, which he never played better in 
our remembrance, being well supported by Mdlle. St. Marc and 
M. Tetard. We sincerely trust that M. Bouffé’s illness will 
not deprive us of the pleasure of seeing him in his favourite 
parts, of which we have preserved a most lively recollection. 
M. Bouffé is one of the few comedians still remaining whom 
we cannot afford to lose, as we see no chance of finding a.suc- 
cessor of his superior attainments. 

J. pg C. 


Drury Lans.—The Equestrian Circles seem to remar| 
in popular esteem. Drury Lane is crowded every night, a: 
at Vauxhall, the Rotunda fairly divides att with. the 
fireworks. At Drury Lane, in place of the popular and beau- 
tiful Anato, we have Madame Browes, who, if hardly equal 
to her rival in face and form, or in the s h..and decision 
of her leaps, makes abundant amends in breadth and 
energy of her style, and in the novelty and variety. of her 
positions and attitudes. The feats of Messrs. M‘Callum and 
Stone and the young Loisset the reader must witness to ap- 

reciate, They have certainly never been equalled in the 
nglish equestrian circle. At Vauxhall, the lovely Anato 
looks and rides as charmingly as ever, The performance. on 
the two horses, by Hernandez and his fair companion La Jeune 








Francaise, has a touch of impassioned grace in it, which, if it. 
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were seen oftener in these exhibitions, might add much to their 
attraction. It is the same power of association, or, if you please, 
dramatic painting, to which Madlle. Caroline has resorted 
with so much success; for she does little else but what any 
woman may be called on to do whenever she mounts a spirited 
horse. The charm consists in the fair artiste’s doing this with 
the utmost conceivable ease and grace. In this object she is 
aided by a handsome face and a finely turned form, while the 
simplicity and keeping of her dress and appointments are made 
with great adroitness to conduce to the general effect. The 
graceful and flowing riding habit, delicate linen breastwork, 
the black beaver hat and feather—even the white kid gloves 
and small riding whip—all contribute to the graphic truth and 
unity of the picture. In fact, the astonishing feats that are 
witnessed nightly in the equestrian circles, should, like dra- 
matic and other exhibitions of the kind, be made, if possible, 
to touch the imagination and passions of the spectator; other- 
wise although he may gaze and wonder, his memory will re- 
main unretentive, and his heart cold. By perceiving this, 
Madlle. Caroline, at Drury Lane, and Hernandez and his fair 
companion at Vauxhall, have been enabled, with comparatively 
little exertion, to match their performances with the most 
startling equestrian feats of the season. 

Puncn’s PLayuousr.—People are not generally so fast asleep 
however “ fast” they may be when awake—as to slumber on, un- 
disturbed by agentleman in the next room practising on that quiet 
instrument, the trombone, at two o'clock —and, in fact, at every 
other o’clock—in the morning. It is not therefore surprising 
that the gentleman, Mr. C. Shivers, who is afflicted with the 
propensity in question, should get turned out of every lodging 
he enters, until he is at last obliged to take refuge in the Shot 
Tower at Waterloo Bridge. Here he hopes to be able to give 
Way to his weakness, or rather, considering the tones produced, 
his forte, for his beloved instrument without molestation, but 
meets a Mr. John Clumps who has also chosen the same retreat, 
for the purpose of avoiding the very trombone in question, 
having been completely blown out of his lodgings by it; and 
although not unwilling to feast upon music in an intellectual 
manner, is very averse to the “blow out” just mentioned, 
which he has not been able to digest. He soon listens once 
more to the ‘sounds so familiar to his ear,” but instead of 
wiping away|the furtiva lagrima, after the fashion of the cele- 
brated military gentleman so well known for the gush of feel- 
ing that overpowered him on once more beholding the village 
church, and the cottage near the brook, Mr. Clump seizes the 
trombone, and throws it over the balcony of the tower, and by 
so doing, as Mr. Shivers kindly informs him, kills an innocent 
being who was passing below at the moment. Mr. Clump 
believes the tale and delivers himself up to intense grief. He 
imagines he is irretrievably lost, but is shortly found—in this 
state, and in the Shot Tower—by a romantic young lady of 
the name of Sappho, and in search of a sensation. On meeting 
with, as she thinks, a murderer, she is highly delighted—the 
thing is so beautiful, so exciting, so uncommon. She aids 
the supposed criminal in his endeavours to escape, which are, 
however, unsuccessful. He is compelled to return to his airy 
abode—by the way, a policeman’s airy abode is generally in 
another direction—and there discovers that Sappho is a long 
lost niece, and that she loves Mr. Shivers. He therefore gives 
his consent to their union, and the curtain falls upon an exceed- 
ingly witty, well-imagined, and clever little production. 

The part of Sappho was played in a most intelligent and 


pu t manner by Miss Marshall, on whose shoulders most 


of the farce rested. This young lady is a valuable acquisition 
to the theatre. She is always good, and sometimes not to be 
surpassed, particularly when she has a character suited to her ; 





for instance, with the exception of Mrs. Keeley, there is no 
one on the stage who can play a soubrette with such pleasin 
impudence and imperturbable coolness. | She was very we 
supported by Messrs. John Reeve and Rogers. The latter 
gentleman is fast rising in public estimation. 7, 

At the conclusion of the piece, which the bills announced to 
be from the pen of Angus B. Reach, Esq., the applause was 
long and hearty, and the success complete. We thank Mr. 
Reach for the amusement he procured us, and beg to assure 
him that every Shot in his Tower told on the audience’ with 
wonderful effect. 





ae 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Gazza Ladra was repeated on Saturday, and went off 
even better than the first night. Alboni was in magnificent 
voice, and carried off all the honours, leaving but little to fall 
to the share of Lablache, Calzolari and Coletti, each of whom 
was admirable in his part. Mdlle- Ida Bertrand’s Pippo was 
well sung, though, occasionally a little too obtrusive, and her 
acting showed a fair conception of the character of the farmer’s 
boy. We must, however, advise Mdlle. Ida Bertrand that 
Rossini is allowed to be a good composer, and to have a toler- 
able knowledge of the requisites for the voice. We can assure 
her that her new cadenzas and alterations in the duet in E 
flat, in the prison scene, are not improvements on the original, 
whatever she may imagine; and would counsel her strongly 
to follow the example of Alboni, who always exhibits a tho- 
rough respect for Rossini. Mdlle. Ida Bertand may follow the 
example of Alboni without any condescension. 

On Tuesday, Madame Barbieri Nini made her first appear- 
ance in this country, in Lucrezia Borgia. Mr, Lumley, it 
would appear, is determined to carry out every thing to which 
he has pledged himself in his prospectus this season, even 
though he has far exceeded all the promises therein held out. 
Madame Barbieri Nini constitutes the ninth prima donna en- 

aged this year, the eight others being Fiorentini, Caroline 
Darren, Sontag, Alaymo, Ugalde, Nau, Cruvelli, and Alboni. 
Madame Giuliani might have been added, but that fair artist 
has lately restricted herself to parts belonging to seconde donne. 

The house was crowded on Tuesday, and, independent of 
the curiosity excited towards the debutante, great interest 
attached to the announcement that Alboni was to resume her 
original purt of Orsini, in the Lucrezia Borgia. 

Madame Barbieri Nini comes with an immense reputation 
from Italy, where for upwards of twelve ‘years she has - 
reigned almost alone as Prima Donna Assoluta. Her ap- 
pearance has been promised in this country for several years, 
but somehow the engagement threatened has not been com- 
pleted, or entered into, has not been fulfilled. Madame 
Barbieri Nini, we are informed, shines most in Verdi's operas. 
Macbeth, and other operas were written expressly for her by 
Verdi; and other composers have also written to her peculiar 
talent. She chose to make her debut, however, in Lucrezia 
Borgia, preferring Donizetti to Verdi in which to make her 
initiative essay. Whether for better or worse can only be 
ascertained when Madame Barbieri Nini comes out in the 
Due Foscari, which she will do shortly. 

We are not going to enter into a critical analysis of Ma- 
dame Barbieri Nini’s performance on Tuesday night. Pre- 
mising that she is a very extraordinary artist, and that she 
created a sensation almost unprecedented, we shall reserve to 
ourselves the expression of our opinions until we have heard 
her asecond time, and confirmed, or modified our impressions. 
Meanwhile we have furnished’ extracts from all the leading 
morning papers, and the reader may draw his own’ conclu 
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sions from what they contain. One thing is certain, Mr. 
Lumley has obtained a new prima donna, who promises to 
turn out an immense.attraction, We shall have much to say 
of Madame Barbieri Nini in our next. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Alboni’s Orsini was 
inimitably sung, and that the famous Brindisi created the old 

urore. 
4 The opera was followed by the favourite ballet of the 
Diable a quatre. 

On Wednesday Fidelio was repeated, with the first act of 
Masaniello. Taken altogether, the performance of Fidelio 
was perhaps the best yet given, at least as far as the princi- 
pals were concerned. Cruvelli sang magnificently and was re- 
called after every scene. We never heard her in more splendid 
voice. At the end of the opera she was called for twice, and 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. The house was unu- 
sually full for an extra night; a hint to Mr. Lumley that 
Beethoven and Cruvelli are among his chiefest attractions. 

In the first act. of Masaniello Madame Fiorentini sang 
with her usual suavity and sweetness, and the inimitable 
Monti drew tears from all eyes by the irresistible pathos and 
beauty of her acting. The entire of the ballet was encored. 

On Thursday Alboni made her first appearance as Maria in 
La Figlia del Re imenio, and achieved a new victory by her 
superb singing and admirable acting as the vivandiere. Our 
readers are already aware that Alboni created a furore at the 
Grand Opera of.Madrid in Maria, and of cotrse they will be 
led to expect nothing less at Her Majesty’s Theatre. And 
such was indeed the case. Alboni was enthusiastically received 
throughout the performance, and seldom, if ever; produced a 

ter sensation on her hearers. A triumph like this cannot 
overrated. Alboni had to contend against the vivid reme- 
niscences of Jenny Lind and Sontag in Maria, but having 
taken an entirely different view of the character from her pre- 
decessors, she did not provoke the slightest comparisons. Had 
she done. so it might have been to her advantage. Alboni’s 
Maria is one of the most simply natural and wonderfully easy 
performances ever. witnessed on the stage. Her acting is 
quite as spontaneous as her singing,—as unlaboured and 
graceful. Like Dudu, ia Lord Byron’s Don Juan, Alboni 
never seems to “ think about herself at all.” Alboni does not 
exhibit the ars celare artem, simply because she does not ex- 
hibit any art. We have no doubt but there are many who 
would prefer. the theatric formality and conventionality, but 
for own parts we decide in favour of Alboni’s perfect unso- 
phistication. 

Alboni was recived with immense cheers when she en- 
tered. Her dress differed much from that of all the vivan- 
dieres we have seen. She wore no eap, and instead of the 
short petticoats and ankle boots of Jenny Lind and Sontag, 
had donned trowsers and. Wellingtons. The skirts of her 
petticoats, too, were much longer than those of other Marias 
we have seen—an unnecessary special pleading for modesty 
when trowsers were used. The regimental jacket and trim- 
mings were retained. Alboni Jooked remarkably handsome. 
Her face beamed. all over with youth, health, and spirits, and 
she looked the very incarnation of happiness. 

And _ then her singing. She was in adorable voice, and 
warbled like a thrush in prime when the shower has 
away in the smiling spring evening. And no thrush on 
topmost spray ever more loved to pour his unpremeditated 
lay upon the listening and hushed ear of late eve, than 
Alboni, to whom singing appears to come as natural as to 


a_song-bird. 
perfectly enchanted with Alboni’s singing on 


We were 
Tuesday night. Singing which surprised. us more we may 





have heard, but certainly no singing ever penetrated the 
tympanums of our ears, which more delighted, more rapt, 
and more thoroughly satisfied us. 

We need not enter into details. All our readers are, or 
ought to be, thoroughly acquainted with Donizetti's pretty 
music in La Figlia del Reggimento, and all our readers are. 
or ought to be, familiar with Alboni’s delicious tones ; 
ergo, all our readers can have a tolerably shrewd concep- 
tion how the music of Maria was given by Alboni. 

The popular air “ Ciascun lo Tice,” delivered with be- 
witching naiveté and irresistible animation, was encored 
tumultuously, and the Rataplan was received with little 
less ardour. Like Miss Poole, Alboni introduced the - side 
drum, and made such good use of the sticks—we were on the 
point of making an excellent pun—that we should advise the 
renowned and novel-seeking Jullien to engage Alboni, instead 
of the sixteen French drummers for his approaching hybernal 
season, and, although we never lay the odds, excepting when 
we have the best of it, we dont mind staking 2 to 1 in any 
sum of money ourselves may name, that the glorious Maria 
and her one drum will make the sixteen noisy extracts from 
the National Guards beat an inglorious retreat. We hope 
our friend Jullien will take our advice, and look after Alboni. 
And all we have to say in the matter is—that we wish he 
may get her. 

Alboni introduced the rondo finale from Balfe’s Matd of. 
Artois as the closing morceau, and sang it magnificently, dis- 
playing in lavish profusion the riches of her wondrous voice, 
and carrying away her hearers into an atmosphere of delight, 
into a heaven of her own creuting, away m the theatre, 
from lights, from noise, from earth. 

Frederick Lablache makes the best of Sergeant Sulpizios, 
and Gardoni one of the most interesting and mellifluous of 
Tonios, The graceful tenor was encored with great applause 
in his air in the second act, 

A scene from the Cosmopolites followed. 

Last night, Don Giovanni was repeated with Alboni instead 
of Sontag in Zerlina. We have only room to say that Alboni 
created an immense sensation in Mozart’s peasant girl. and 
was the great feature of the performance. -We trust Alboni 
may repeat Zerlina again, in order to afford us an opportunity 
of descanting at large on its merits. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert attended the perform 
ance. 

The divertissement from I7 Prodigo followed. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue performance of Rossini’s fresh and sparkling opera, 
La Gazza Ladra, on Saturday night, was in most respects 
highly efficient. The cast of the principal, characters was the 
same as last year, with one exception—the Pippo of Madlle. 
Angri—a decided improvement on that of Mademoiselle de 
Meric. 

Ninetta, the first part in which Grisi obtained celebrity, is, 
perhaps, the best of her melodramatic impersonations. 
great charm of this performance is its spontaneity. In the 
opening scenes, the keen enjoyment of existence, the offspring 
of an innocent heart and life unclouded. by sorrow, is exquisitely 
painted ; while its musical expression in the joyous cavatma, 
« Di piacer mi balza il cor,” which flows from. the lips of Grisi 
with a volume and richness of tone rarely united in a soprano 
voice, finds ample and powerful development. In the scene 
where Ninetta strives to protect her father from the jealous 
scrutiny of the amorous Podesta—in that of the accusation and 
arrest—in the trial and procession to the scaffold—and in the 
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last scene when the guiltlessness of the unfortunate servant 
gitl is so unexpectedly established, the acting of Grisi has 
been apostrophised sufficiently often in befiting terms of homage. 
Never, perhaps, did this admirable artist more entirely merit 
the praises that have been lavished on her than on Saturday 
night, when, with the zeal and energy which invariably dis- 
tinguish her, she exerted all her strength to please and satisfy 
the audience, obtaining her well-merited reward in plaudits 
as genuine as they were frequent and unanimous. Ronconi’s 
Podesta has been justly pronounced a masterpiece. The fun 
and humour of the first act, which though occasionally border- 
ing on extravagance never quite attain it, are not more to be 
admired, as traits of comic power, than the serpent-like 
cunning and eager restlessness of the trial scene, where 
the wicked magistrate in using all his wiles to obtain the 
condemnation of his unhappy victim, discovers the blackness 
of his soul, and exposes himself to hatred and contempt in lieu 
of simple ridicule, are tobe commended as subtle demonstrations 
of dramatic art, showing the actor’s deep insight into the 
hidden springs of human nature. The first act of Ronconi’s 
Podesta has perhaps been equalled in the element of provoking 
merriment, but the elaborate rascality of the last, indicated in 
every movement of the face and body, embodies Ronconi’s 
special view of the character, and stamps it, in his hands, a 
thoroughly original conception. Quite as fine in its way is 
the Fernando of Tamburini, which, as a picture of rough and 
honest sentiment, of a true and affectionate nature under a 
lean and shabby exterior, has not been equalled by any other 
actor. In such parts the successor of Tamburini has yet to be 
met with. The music, moreover, is well suited to his parti- 
cular style of execution ; and the prominent features, such as 
the trio ‘Oh Nume benefico,” the finale to the first act, the 
air “ O colpo impensato,” the trial scene, &c., were given with 
unabated vigour and excellence. Mario’s Giannetto was per- 
fect. As a piece of homely and unaffected acting this assump- 
tion may be placed among the most successful efforts of the 
great tenor, whose voice, by the way, in the aria d’entrata, 
“ Vieni fra queste braccia,” evinced agreeable signs of restora- 
tion to its native force and beauty. Mademoiselle Angri, in 
Pippo, was as genial and hearty as could have been desired ; 
and nothing could be more spirited than her delivery of the 
lively bacchanalian air, ‘“‘ Tocchiamo, beviamo,” or more careful 
and effective than her singing in the duet of the prison scene 
with Ninetta. The small parts of Fabrizio, Giorgio, and 
Lucia were ably sustained by Tagliafico, Polonini, and Madlle. 
Cotti ; and Signor Soldi was sufficiently grotesque as Isacco, 
the pedlar, although his singing would have gained by a slight 
increase of vivacity. By the way, this gentleman and Polonini 
were eminently useful in the cast, each playing a couple of 
characters; the former doubled Isacco and the ler, the 
latter Giorgio and the Mayor—which all but ubiquity was 
rendered practicable by certain pecularities of costume, that 
abetted rapidity of transformation. 

The general execution (excepting in the trial scene, where 
the chorus were occasionally at odds and ends) was excellent. 
The overture, superbly performed, under Mr. Costa’s direction, 
was unanimously encored. 

On Monday, an extra night, included in the subscription, 
was given, when the Puritani was performed. 

Don Giovanni was repeated on Tuesday, Madame Viardot 
playing Donna Anna. Madame Viardot was not in her 
best voice, and if she were we should have infinitely pre- 

ferred Grisi, whose Donna Anna is one of her most pow- 
erful impersonations. The opera passed off well, although 
the house was by no means overcrowded. 


On Thursday the Prophete was given, when Her Ma- 








jesty and Prince Albert attended. ‘The ‘house was. very 
full. 7 

To-night the long talked of Saffo will be prosuced. 
The management, we are assured; has ‘spatéd" neither pains, 
nor expense in putting this chef d’ceubre of! the, coniposer 
on the stage in a style of efficiency and completenesd ;:and 
Madame Viardot has spared no pains in procuring for it an 
adequate number of rehearsals—more than has been secant 
to any work of Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer,’ or Atiber. 
We shall, therefore, look for a perfect performarice ‘in M. 
Gounod’s Saffo, a work which, from the éxtremé'care and 
attention paid to it, would appear to be of ‘mote’vital ini 
portance than any that has yet taken its ‘stand in “the 
repertory of the Royal Italian Opera. 


A Al 








ALBONI'S FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.,.... , 
(From the Times,) islugog 
In her representation of Mario, in’ La Figlia del Reggimep 

—a complete “ character-part,” in the language 'of the English 
theatres—Mademoiselle Alboni, who performed it for' the ‘first 
time last night, has given what may be called a new reading: 
She has not the pastoral prettiness and simplicity of Jenny 
Lind, nor does she subdue the character, like Madame Sontae 
but she exhibits the vivandiere with a jocund truth ulness 
which has the pleasantest effect imaginable... The dress is her 
own. She does not attenuate the ancles of Maria. in little 
fanciful boots, such as sylphides, when: they become: earthly, 
love to wear, but she puts on good substantial military trousers, 
and assumes an air of general robustness. Her delicious voive 
rolls through the lively melodies with which the opera’abounds, 
and when she sings with her chorus of “fathers,” every look 
and gesture is overflowing with unsophisticated happiness. 
The daughter of the regiment, she doats on her numerous 
parents, she loves the drum she beats, she lives in an atmosphere 
of enjoyment. When the dreadful fine lady snatches her away 
from her old comrades, and teaches her to sing the formal 
song, which has been composed only to te abhorred, many 
expected to see her use a little more spitefulness,—a Tittle 
more hatred of the dull aria as a contrast to the affection for 
the dear “ rataplan,” but good humour seems to be, inherent 
in the nature of Marietta Alboni, and do what she will, she 
cannot get into a bad temper. In all her joys, and in all her 
griefs—and these are very prettily represented both by voice 
and manner when she gives a parting embrace’ tov her old 
friends—in all her emotions she is well supported by Frederick 
Lablache, who represents Sergeant Sulpizio, with becoming 
formality and engaging bonhommie. a 








i 


Rebitelus of Music. 


“Tae Twin Pozxas,,—Watter Czcw Macrarren. Wessel 


0. 

Both exceedingly melodious, exceedingly rhythmical, and ex- 

ceedingly well written. For “twins,” however, they do. noti bear 

much resemblance to each other, and on the whole we p Marie, 

in C flat, to her sister, Julie, in A flat. These polkas may, be 

recommended as useful and agreeable teaching-pieces, though not 
altogether of the easiest. 


“La Coquerrs.”—Varse Bariiants.—Iexace Ginsone. John 

Mr. Gibsone is not only a clever musician and an: excellent 
pianist, but his compositions evince both fancy und finish. The 
“ Coquette” is a very neat and graceful specimen of his talent. 
Without being at all difficult it is showy and brilliant, The themes 
are both good, and the whole is put together in a ‘skilful manner. 
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We.can recommend it.at once as a skilful teaching piece, and an 
elegant morcéau'‘de salon, 

hsouhoiq f . > ; 

cist Ta) Isapenis.Porxa;”—By P. Ezexizn. H. White. 


‘oeAnjlivel pilkiowhich is likely to rival in popularity the “ Honey- 
sD Sit i 


tnoon Po) 


ri 


“Pag, Barat Morn ”--Barrav—Written by Harvey Suexron, 
ty, B8q.—Composed by Var. Morrts, John Campbell. 


hrA pleasing ballad in the sentimental style, the opening phrase 
of, which bears,somewhat too close a resemblance to a well-known 


melody, in, Norma, 


“La Fiera pet Recermmento”—Fantaista Brincante, op. 
5.—Tue Eart or Betrast. Cramer, Beale & Co. 


A brilliant series of variations, preceded by a short infrada, on 
the popular air, “Ciascun lo dice,” from Donizetti’s opera, 
requiring gteat command of the instrument, but with a sufficiency 
of ¢legant passages to recompence the player for the pains he may 
bestow,in accomplishing them. Lord Belfast is one of the most 
accomplished of our amateurs, but his music is very difficult. 

‘Ag T saw Farr Frora”—Guee ror Four vorces.—Hxnry 
Tornurst. C. Jefferys. 


_A specimen of vocal harmony, in four parts, highly creditable 
to the taste and musicianship of the composer, who has skilfully 
cauglit the tone of our ancient madrigal writers. We can recom- 
mend this’ composition as a pleasant and useful addition to the 
library of every English Glee Society. The only solo is for the 
bass, voice, and this, though difficult, is effective. 


Prize Gies.— As a Gantanp Once I Mane,” G. W. Martin 
R. Addison & Co, 


This glee gained the second of three prizes given at the Glee 
Club, April 28th, 1849. It is therefore, of course, to be judged 
respectfully, But without having the opportunity of inspecting 
those glees to which the prize was not awarded, we cannot un- 
dertake to offer an opinion as to whether it merited the distine- 
tion conferred upon it. It is written for four voices in the key of 
C, but the harmony and melody are both devoid of that freedom 
of motion which is essential to pure vocal effect. Mr. Martin’s 
chief object seems to have been to have avoided certain progres- 
sions forbidden by the laws of harmony, and he has succeeded, 
though not without, the result of a limping rhythm, forced passages 
of unison, and occasional baldness in the disposition of the har- 
mony, to which the Macassar oil of careful reconsideration might 
be applied with advantage. The great philosopher Bacon hath 
pronounced, “ Pilosity to be incident to the orifices of moisture,” 
and the scattered hairs of harmony, so rarely strewn throughout 
Mr. Martin’s glee, may be accepted as an emblem of the dryness 
of his page. ens 





& Hasts yE Sorr Gatrs,”—-Glee, G. W. Martin. 
i Cocks & Co. 

This is a better glee than the prize glee, but still open to cri- 
ticism onthe same grounds. Let Mr. Martin take more pains 
and we are'sure he will do better. 


Robert 





“ As rue Stream tHat Sarneta Bricut.” Mapricar., G. W. 
silt _.... Martin—Robert Cocks and Co. 

The Madrigal is shorter, more melodious, and consequently more 
‘pleasing than the glees of Mr. Martin. The only fault we have 
‘to/signalise is the monotony which must. always arise from excess 

of closes, half and whole, especially repetitions of similar closes in 
‘similar keys which fatigue the ear. 


“Dance Recottections”—Caprice for the Pianoforte, introducing 
“Les Rats Quadrille,” ‘rab, Trab,” ‘Dernier Valse de 
Weber,” “ Sturm Marsch Galop,” “ Schottish Polka,” and “ In- 
diana Waltz.” Arranged by J. R. Ling.—J. Williams. 


The Dance Recollections of Mr. J. R. Ling form a sufficiently 
agreeable Caprice, the themes being of themselves not only popular 
but attractive, and well contrasted, the whole being arranged in 
the usual skilful and effective manner of the composer. 


“Speax Gentty’— W. T. Wricuton—Charles and Robert 
Ollivier. 
To speak gently of this composition, it offers no especial point 
for criticism. 


* Persran Love Sone, ‘ Haste, Lerza, Haste, tar Nicut Winns 
Sicn’”—Ametta Epwarps. Ewer and Ccmpany. 


We presume that Miss Amelia Edwards is an amateur, and we 
therefore’ are not disposed to discuss with critical severity the 
merit of the Persian love song, which, however, may be praised for 
its liveliness. 





“ Seconp Nocturne "—Anprien Tartexy. Jullien. 


What we adduced in our last zn re nocturnes, may be re-perused 
in considering the present offering of M. Adrien Talexy at the shrine 
of popularity in D flat, with all the customary modulations and 
transitions, not forgetting the approved enharmonic change from D 
flat to A, &c. Seulement, we are unable to accord the same amount 
of praise for ingenuity and taste to the present nocturne of M. 
Talexy, as last week we had the pleasure of awarding to Mr. 
Jarrett’s example. 


“ Tur BeprorpsurrE WAxTzEs.” Jullien and Co. 


A pretty set of waltzes, beginning in E flat and ending in A flat, 
nicely written, not very difficult, nor very original, but acceptable 
as agreeable bagatelles. 


“ Tae Farry Watcuer ”"—Song, Written by J. E. Carpenter, 
Esq.—Composed by Epmunp B. Harper, Charles and Robert 
Ollivier. 

Does the composer of this pretty and well written ballad, in A 
flat, know a song by the late Charles Horn, entitled “ A Moorish 
Maid?” If not, we recommend it to his inspection, in order that 
he may compare the phrase on the words, “ Lullaby, sweet lullaby,” 
with the burden of Mr. Horn’s song. As far as criticism goes, we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Harper’s music, which exhibits both 
taste and good feeling for harmony. 





“Four Ars pe Barret rrom Le Propuete.—J. Herz.—T. 
Chappell. 

The sparkling and brilliant ballet music of the Prophete care- 

fully reduced for the pianoforte, and made into exceedingly showy 

and effective teaching picces. We can strongly recommend 

them. 





“Brest 1s THE Memory or THE Past."—A TriputTe To THE 
Memory or Her Late Masesty, Toe Queen DowacEr.— 
J. M. Wess.—Webb’s Royal Music Saloon. 


But for a passage beginning at bar three, in the bottom line of 
page two, and ending at the top line page threc, which involves a 
superfluous repetition of the dominant half close, this song, which is 
very well written, might be taken for one of the canzonets of 
Haydn. Exhibiting, as this does, somuch care and such an evident 
anxiety to attain finish, merits praise, and we have the greatest 
pleasure in recommending Mr. Webb's song to our musical 
readers. 








, 
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“Torre was aN Otp WoMAN WENT uP IN A Basket.” 
Baxtrap.—Worps sr Morron.—Rosert Guriorr.—Webb’s 
Royal Music Saloon. 

Being composed by Mr. Se iy this is not the old air, but it is 
quite as good in its way. The first verse of the old song is retained,” 
and Mr. Morton has added some fanciful and modern-fangled 
couplets to make up three more verses, 








Miscellaneous. 


M. Panora, the eminent professor, a talented composer, has left 
London for Paris, 


M. Juxes SrockuavsEN, the popular vocalist, has left London 
for the Continent on an artistic tour. He proceeds in company 
with Ernst to Bale, Zurich, St. Gall, Lucerne, Neufchatel, Lau- 
sanne, and Geneva, where the great violinist intends to give con- 
certs. Afterwards, M. Stockhausen proceeds to Vienna, where 
he is engaged to sing at the “ Bach Gesellschaft.” M. Jules 
Stockhausen will return to London next season. 


Messrs. H. & R. Bracrove gave their fifth quartett and solo 
concert at the Concert Rooms, Mortimer Street, on Friday morn- 
ing, the 31st ult. Spohr’s double quartett, in E flat, No. 4, for 
four violins, two violas, and two violoncellos, was most efficient] 
executed by Messrs. H. Blagrove, W. Blagrove, Watson, Clementi, 
R. Blagrove, Westlake, W. F. Reed, and G. Calkin. Miss Poole 
sang Haydn’s Canzanot, “ The Mermaid,” lightly and trippingly, 
and Spohr’s song, from Azor and Zemira, “ Rose softly blooming,” 
in her best style, and was received with the warmest applause. 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton’s fantasia on the harp on Temas, by Men- 
delssohn—a capital pot-pourri, by the way—was a brilliant and 
sound performance. Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata for the violin 
and pianoforte, was delightfully executed by Miss Arabella 
Goddard and Mr. H. Blagrove, both executants entering fully into 
the spirit of the composer, and giving the true reading. Miss 
Arabella Goddard’s performance was admirable, and was dis- 
tinguished by great precision and firmness, as well as delicacy of 
touch. The youthful and charming artist, who bids fair to take a 
position among the highest in her profession, was repeatedly and 
continuously applauded throughout the sonata, and created quite 
a sensation. Seldom has an artist commenced her career with so 
promising a future before her as Miss Arabella Goddard. Let 
only her motto be, “ Labour not vain,” and a brilliant avenir must 
be hoarded up for her in the cupboard of the destinies. Miss 
Goddard was excellently supported by Mr. H. Blagrove, whose 
fine broad and even style is never more thoroughly evidenced than 
in the interpretation of the classic authors. Mr. R. Blagrove gave 
Regondi’s fantasia on airs from La Favorita, on the concertina, 
very effectively. Mr. H. Blagrove in his impromptus (‘ Incon- 
staney’’—‘ Innocence "—and “Lamentation and Rejoicing ”) 
rendered the illustrations of the varied feelings with considerable 
effect. He was loudly applauded at the end. Mendelssohn’s 
quartett, in A major, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, 
concluded the concert, which afforded evident satisfaction to a 
full audience. Messrs. Charles Salaman, and W. H. Holmes were the 
accompanists, and presided at the pianoforte with their accustomed 
ability. ‘The sixth and last concert of the series is announced 
as an evening performance for Friday week. 


Music Hatx, Store Strreet.—Miss Letitia Pitt gave a concert 
at the above locale on Tuesday evening, under the patronage of six 
distinguished names. The vocalists were Mrs. Alex. Newton, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Leslie, Miss Letitia Pitt, Miss E. Pitt, Mr. Bridge Frod- 
sham, Mr. Henry Pitt, Signor Montelli, and Sig. Marchesi. Seldom 
have an audience expressed so much delight with an entertainment ; 
nearly everything was encored—first, Mr.Henry Pitt was called upon 
to repeat Balfe’s serenade, ‘‘ Look forth, my fairest” (great applause) ; 








sent on application. 


then Mr. Bridge Frodsham was bissed in avery ¢harthing balla 
of Mr. Clement White’s, in manuscript we believe (vociferous 
demonstration) ; then Signor Marchesi was moved to give a second 
time Mozart's “ Qui Sdegno ;” after which Miss Letitia Pitt was 
encored in Linley’s song, ‘Come when the morn is breaking,” 
and Miss Dolby in a MS. song by Duggan, “ the Rose of Gauntlett ;” 
and Mr. Bridge Frodsham and Mrs. Alexander Newton in Doni- 
zetti’s “ Da quel di che” (not accepted); and Mrs, Alexander 
Newton, Miss Letitia Pitt, and’ Miss Dolby in Campagna’s bar- 
carola, “ Yoga, voga, O marinaro;” and Signor Marchesiin the 
eternal “Nello Poppo del mio Brick;” and Miss Dolby again 
in Paucefote Esquire’s ballad, “I would be with thee ;” and Signor 
Montelli in “ Il Bacio ;” and Miss Letitia Pitt again, in the romanza, 
“Del non yoler,” from Anna Bolena; and Mrs. Alexander Newton, 
again, in Farmer’s ballad, “I'll follow thee,” which the lady, who 
was near worn out with her exertions, had the good sense to persist 
in refusing, and so the audience felt themselves gently rebuked, 
and refrained from shouting at the last two pieces, M. Schimon 
was the conductor, and carriages were ordered at eleven, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. D.—The English version of “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia” may be 
had at Boosey & Co.’s, Holles-strect. We do not think the other 
operas can be had in English, Try Addison or Cramer,—Edward 
Loder’s Bass Song, ‘ The Old House on the Rhine,” written ex- 
pressly for Herr Formes, would, we think, do. It is published by 
Williams, Cheapside. 

Mustcus.—1st query, “ Box and Cox ;” 2nd query, Between 
two and three years; but much depends on constitution, 


Tue New Discovery of Harmony is received, and will be re- 
viewed next week, 








Adbertisements. 


FORTY PIANOFORTES AND HARPS 


By Broadwood, Erard, Collard, Erat, Stodart, Wornum, Duff, Kirk- 
man, Gange, and Organ by Flight and Robson. 


ME KELLY begs to announce he will submit for SALE BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION, without reserve, at the Rooms, 21,0LD BOND STREET, 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 13th August, 1851, upwards ot 40 new and second hand 
Pianofortes by the most celebrated makers, comprising Grands, Semi-Grands, 
Cabinets, Cottages, Piccolos, and Squares in Rosewood, Mahogany, Lebra, and Ocean 
Wood Cases, two double action Harps, a self acting Pianoforte playing 25 tunes 
Patent Harmonium, a Seraphine, and excellent Barrel Organ by Flight and Robson 





MUSICAL LIBRARY oF TH LATE J. P, STREET, ESQ. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, Etc. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION at their Great Room, 191, PICCADILLY, on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, the Musical Litrary of the late J. P. Sireet, Esq., 
many years Libratian of the Madrigal Society, comprising valuable music in all 
classes, especially sacreé music, Anthems and Motetts, many early and rare editions, 
a complete copy of Handel’s works by Dr. Arnold, also modern music, and Musical 
Instraments of various kinds, Pianofortes by Broadwood, 
Violins, Violoncellos, a first rate Concertina by Wheatstone, & 





Wornum, and Stodart, 
¢. Catalogues will be 
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MESSRS, COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


Just Published. 


A COLLECTION OF NINETY-THREE CHANTS, for 
the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, compiled by John 
Bishop, of Cheltenham, with 7 iad Introductory Remarks. Vocal score, with 
organ accompaniment, price Is, 4d, 


JEXETER-HALL CONCERTS.—HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, 
r as perk d at these ts, large folio size, to admit of four or five persons 
reading from one copy, collated with the author’s own manuscripts in her Majesty’s 
library, full Vocal Score, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompaniment. These un- 
rivalled: editions, by John Bishop, of Cheltenham, are on sale as follows:—‘‘The 
Messiah,” cloth boards, 16s.; “ Israel in Egypt,” 15s.; ‘‘ Samson,” 15s.; ‘‘ Judas 

s,” 153.; “Dettingen Te Deum,” 12s.; the four ‘ Coronation Anthems,” 
12s.; “ Utrecht Te Deum,” 12s.; ‘‘Utrecht Jubilate,” 10s. 6d. Also, Haydn’s ‘‘ Sea- 
sons,” 21s., and his “ Creation,” 15s. ; Handel’s ‘* Serenata,” “ Acis and Galatea,” 12s. 
Also Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” 12s.; and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 12s. 
Large folio Editions of the above, for the Pianoforte, without words, by Czerny. 
Aye Boacele collection of Cathedral Music, edited by J. Warren, three vols., large 
clio, 36 





A ILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE, fingered by CHARLES CZERNY, twenty-second edition, large 
musie folio, Four Shillings. This is the twenty-second edition, and a cheaper 
or more useful work was never published. Valuable as it has hitherto been 
to preceptors and students, the present issue is an improvement even upon 
the former ones, and such is the demand for it that the sale, we understand, now 
reaches, the large number of five hundred copies monthly. It is complete in every 
point, and so simple and well arranged that a child might become proficient by at- 
tending to its directions. The exercises commence with standard melodies, and 
gradually go on increasing in brilliancy until the most sparkling musie of modern 
p is plished without difficulty. We are not at all surprised that the 
work should have become so popular, considering its merits and cheapness.— Vide 
North Wales Chronicle, April 12, 





W MUSIC.—Just published, a CATALOGUE of “NEW 

VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, being Part IX. of the General 
Catalogue of Musical works published by Messrs ROBERT COCKS and CO. To 
be had gratis, and postage free, upon application to the publisher, 6, New Bur- 
lington Street, ndon.—Messrs. Cocks and Co, are now selling their elegant 
pianos at 22 guineas and upwards—list of prices gratis, and postage free.—N.B. 
Glover’s Great Globe Quadrilles, 3s. and 4s. each. Cocks’ Musieal Miscellany is 
published monthly, 2 pence each. Stamped 3 pence. 





CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
SKETCH of the succcessive [IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed, 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, ‘and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudal!l, Rose, & Co , 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price 1s., or if sent by post, ls. 6d. 


BLUMENTHAL’S LAST WORKS, 


Violette ooo ove oon 3s. Od. 

ose tee ove oss wee eee . oes 3s. Od. 
Primevéra__.., ove oe ows . we - 4s. Od 
Mareh Militaire aioe editrad er ae 
Nocturne Impromptu ... pom pon pen one pee 3s. Od. 
Consolation ... eve ooo we ove eee eee 4s. Od. 
Trois Mazurkas, Set3 .., one oo -_ neg oe 4s. Od. 
Scéne de Ballet eco we os 4s. Od. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co. 201, Regent-street. 





EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


(KONCERTS DE FAMILLE. SIX AMUSEMENTS POUR 
LE PIANO, par F. Praeger. 
No. 1, Io son ricco. 
», 2 Trab, Trab, 
» % Ilsegreto per esser felice. 
» 4. Scenes that are brightest. 
» 5. Stay fleeting time. 
» 6. Quando il destino, 
» 7. Chant des croates. 
Price ls. each. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent Street, 


NEW PIANOFORTE PUBLICATIONS, 


ESSEL and Co, beg to announce the publication of a New 
Work for Piano Solo, in twelve numbers, price Oue Shilling each, entitled — 


‘YOUTHFUL DAYS.” 
No. 1. ‘‘ Nursery Tale.” No, 7. ‘The Dance on the Lawn.” 
», 2 “The Clock.” » 8 ‘Boating on the Lake,” 


» 3. “Sunday Morning.” 1, 9. ‘* The Birdlet’s Death,” 
» 4. Playing in the Meadows.” | +» 10. ‘* The Water-Mill,” 





», 5. ‘Grand Parade.” » ll. “ Skating.” 
» 6. “Lullaby.” 5, 12. “ The Evening Bells.” 


Compozed by . 
THEODORE KULLAK, OF BERLIN, 
Kullak’s “‘ Youthful Days” (Kinderleben) is written expressly in an easy form 
and makes an aceeptable present to young pupils. 


WESSEL and Co, 229, Reg«nt-street, corner of Hanover-street, Publishers of all 
the Pianoforte works of Theodore Kullak. 





ANDEL’S NEW SACRED SONGS, 1 to 8, 2s, each ; adapted 
and arranged by R. Andrews. 

MOZART’S * Davidde Penitente,” complete, 7s, 6d.; the English version adapted 
by R. Andrews, 
SPOHR’S “Save me, O God,” for double choir; adapted and arranged by R, 
Andrews. 
BEETHOVEN’S Slow Movements from his Pianoforte Works, with sacred words 
“* Songs for the Sabbath ;” arranged by R, Andrews, bound, 12s. 
London: R. Addison and Co.; Jefferys; Willis; Campbell and Co,, Manchester 
of the Author, 9, Princess-street (removed from 4, Palatine Buildings), and 84* 
Oxford-street. 








GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready, price 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being a 
Perfect System founded upon the discovery of the’True Semitonic Scale, by. J. 
J.Haite. London, Published by the Author, 76, Leadenhall-street, To be had of 
Messrs. Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs, Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street. 





NEW DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


THALBERG ... ° Beatrice di Tenda 


ROSELLEN ese ose Deux Melodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2, 
ROSELLEN owe ove Val D’andorre. 
WOLFF ooo oo Valse Original. 
oes tes Beatrice di Tenda. 
s a ote La Primavera, Ragatelle. 
KALLIWODA ... eos Invitation ala danse. 
OSBORNE ive eee Pluie de Perles 
SCHULTZ Rae ae Duo L’espagniola. 
BEYER oe one Krieger’s Lust March. 


‘spectatle Vendors of Patent 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 

than sixty years’ standing.—Mr, Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Huil, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a eure, when at last he was uaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonde' ‘al it pe My « ok the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use lls alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men o' fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraordinary statement can 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. Feb, 20th, 1850. 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :—~ 


Coco Ba Contraeted and Lumbago Seurvy 
Bad Bovcsts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints es Sore-heads 
Borns Chilblains E'ephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Sealds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 


Fa Pc, al au la ec) ao, dW al 
i near le Bar, ndon; an 

pots falter tant Moses ne wm Civilized World, in Pots and 

boxes, at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6b., 11s., 22s., and 33.each There is a very conside~ 

rable saving in taking the 





Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 
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HER MAJESTY*S~-THEATRE, 
Mr. BALFE 


H4s the honour to announce to the Nobility, Subscribers to the 
Opera, and the Public, that his Benefit ‘take place 


On MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1851, 
On which occasion will be presented = the first time) an Italian Version of his 
pera, 


LES QUATRE FILS AYMON, 


Under the title of 
I QUATTRO FRATELLI, 
With the following Cast - 

Erminia wes ove oes Mdlle. SOFIE CRUVELLI. 
Clara exo joe ood Madame GIULIANI. 
Tolanda se tb oe Mdlle. FELLER. 
Egilantina = ove ae Malle. LANZA. 
Barone di Beaumanoir_.., dave Monsieur MASSOL. 
Oliviero iis $65 ove Signor GARDONIT. 
Ricciard = en wi Signor PARDINI. 
Allardo ase oe see Signor MERCURIALI. 
Rinaldo old ace eat Signor BALANCHI. 
Uberto ose ove ove Signor DAI FIORI. 
Ivone one ove ooo Signor COLETTI. 





After which the First Act of Cimarosa’s celebrated Opera, 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 
Carolina ae oes ob Madame FIORENTINI. 
Elisetta coo ooo ove Madame GIULIANI. 
Fidalma ove ot eve Mdlle. ALBONI. 
Paolina eco at oe Signor CALZOLARI. 
Count Robinson .. bes sta Signor F. LABLACHE, 
Geronimo the boo one Signor LABLACHE. 


To conclude with the admired DIVERTISSEMENT, entitled 
LES GRACES, 
INTRODUCING THE CELEBRATED PAS DE TROIS. 


Euphrosyne ove ove Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, 
Thalia ove ave os Mdlle. MARIE TAGLIONI. 
Eglaia ee ove ooo Mdlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 


Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at Mr. BALFE’S Private 
Residence, 14, Bruton-strect, Berkeley-square ; at all the Principal Musicsellers and 
Libraries ; and at the Opera Box Office of the Theatre, Colonnade. 





SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13. 


It is respectfully announced that, in compliance with the generally expressed desire 
a SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT will be given on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13th, 1851, 
In lieu of the last Footer & the Subscription (viz., September 2nd) ; all Ivories ‘and 


Tickets therefore for that Evening will be av: ailable for W: EDNESDAY, August 
13th, when will be presented Donizetti’s Opera , 


LA cutie—e cy DP} REGGIMENTO. 
Maria ove Madlle. ALBONT. 


SCHOTT AND C0,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PIANO SOLOS. 
Op. 39. Le Songe d’une nuit d’été, 
Limmander, A. Les Monténégrins. 
Marlin, Josephine, Op. 8, Villanelle. 
VIOLIN SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO OR ORCHESTRA, 
Saintou, Prosper, Concerto, 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 
Piatti, Alfred, Op. 12. Divertissement sur un air Napolitain, 


FLUTE SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 
Briccialdi, G., Op. 63. Deux Fleurs. In 2 books. 


SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 
Starlight (English and German words). 
Io t’amo (Italian and French words). 
Songs and Legends of the Rhine (English words). 
Rends moi ton coeur (French words), 
Album lyrique (Italian and German words). In 4 
books. 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street, 





Brisson, F., Fantaisie, 


Ouverture. 


Neuland, M., 


” ” 
Piatti, Alfred, 


” ” 








LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEASON, 


SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT=MONDAY," KOGUSE i? 


¥ ,porhvba a 


LAST NIGHT BUT ONE OF LES HUGUENOTS... 


GRISI, CAR TEV ANTAGLIAFICO. , FORBMES,:; MARIO, 


N compliance with the general wish of the “Subscribers, a 
SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT will be given on MONDAY, August 11, in lieu of 
Saturday, Sept. 6. Ivories and Tickets, therefore, ~ Saturday, September 6, will 
be available for Monday, August 11, on which occasion will be, , ReFfor Megs for the 
last time but one this season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera; 


LES HUGUENOTS,) om 


Petastest characters by Madame ‘Gtieh | naeag Cys Ba ws ’ Angi, ' Matte. 
‘otti, err Formes, Signor Tamburini, Signor Tag’ iafigo, ignor, Folinini, Signor 
Rowuit,Sigaor aja, gave Sold eat ee — , a ill beZperformed, fi 

ecoud Night of Saffo. J. Ww or 
the second time, the New Grand Opera, 4 





Tf 4d 


SAFFO.'' Sal Matos 
The poem by M. Augier, the music by M. Gounod. |“ h avinod} 
Gefto, wi int Li ad = - MIARDOR 
icera, ... se eae oes adame v. 
Pitria, ” .., bis bes is igor PAMBURINT, 
000, sss Signor MARALTI- 
(His Second appearance this season.) gilt Bg 
Tl Gran Sacerdote, ... oto eee 
Eraldi, . Signor BOLDIt dnd 
”} . #8 on oe bf oe Signor ROLONINI, 
Taone, ... be ial bee Signor TAMBERLIK. 


Chorus of Priests, Gladiators, Conspirators, People, &e., &e, 
+ ‘ ‘ bai 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, - 
{ 3) te 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. —NORMA. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 14th, a Grand Combined’ Entertainment will 
be given. The performances will commence with the first,Act of»; gjis{ |}. 
NORMA. rahe 
To which will be added for the fifth time, Mozart’s celebrated work, 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. : 


The complete Opera. The whole embracing nearly all the principal Artistes of 
the Theatre, viz., Madame Grisi, Madam ostellan, Miss Lonisa Pyne, | me 
Viardot ; Signor Tamberlik, Signor Rone Yarmes, Signor Mario, &e,, &e. 


Composer, Diréctor of the Music, tha Conduetor, Mr. ‘Costa’ 


Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets for'Motday,’ pitekday,| or Ture. 
day, to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries 
and Music sellers, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY; EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—_FRIDAY NEXT, AUGUST 

J 15, will be parformed Mendelssohn's Oratorio, St. PAUL, we an additional 

Subscription Concert. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, 

Mr. Whitehouse, and Herr Formes, The Orchestra, the most exténsiye availa! le 

in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. 

Tickets, 3s.; Reserved, 53.; Central Area, num d seats, 103// Gd. each; at 
the Society's office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. , 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THOMAS: BANER, 


REAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS,” “a selettion 

from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethaven,, &e. easily arranged 

and fingered, price 2s. each number (4 numbers now ready). “ We cordially recom- 

mend this work to all Teachers of the Pianoforte,”. Vide Era.-r'‘/As-andnstruttive 
and at the same time PS tore | work, we know of no vreaphers that can er 0 | it. 
Bristal Mercury.—‘ This work will be of great he wd Ey 
“* Geraldine,” Mazurka Brilliant, 2s. ‘Rose L at ed in rin Et minor), 2s. 

cer "b and Co., 214, Regent-street, where may be hae 1 Thomas | Baker's! com- 

positions. 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by M Mien ans SAMUEL Mrz: 
Studley Villas, Studley Road. Clapham: Road, arith of Ln 2s, of Mi 


office of Myers and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, fe arden, in serch ot “4 
Paul, where all communications: forthe Editor’ are fo be add » post’ paid, 
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